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THE MUSICAL WORLD CONCERT. 

Our Annual Concert came off on Wednesday morning in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, which were brilliantly attended 
on the occasion. The following was the programme, in full, 
of which, last week, we printed an outline :— 

Part I, 
QuartEtr—in B minor—two violins, tenor, and violon- 


cello—MM. Sainton, Joachim, Hill, and Rousselot, > Spohr 
(of the Beethoven Quurtet Society,) ..c.ceccecccscceeeees 
Duet—" Summer is coming,”—The Misses Williams,...... H. Smart 
Sonc—" Oh Lord have mercy,” (St. Paul)Mr. H. Phillips, Mendelssohn 
Eruprs—“ No. }, “ Melancholy ;” No ?, “ The Dream;” 
No. 3, ‘The Andalusian Serenade ;” Harp—M. Gode- > Godefreid 
SOME. pas cake hank ep cc ciatts klila dats Reais <ucetnevibats ial 
Arta— Quando miro quel bel ciglio,”"—Miss Dolby, ...... Moza:t 


Sonata—in C minor—pianoforte and violin—Mr. Sterndale 7 
Bennett and Herr Joachim,.............cccsecseeessessenees } ahead 


Conductor............ M. Benedict. 
Part II. 

Trio—in E—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—MM. 

Lindsay Sloper, Sainton, and Wes wcgdcasecucipsioant ; Macfarren 
Lizp(MS.)—“ Kleine Biumer, kleine Blatter,” (written in ) Joachi 

Mr. Macfarren’s Album,—Madame Macfarren,....,,... 5 res 
*Sonc—“Rippling Waters,’’—Miss Dolby,.................. Spohr 
Sone—" The Garland,” Mr. Lockey,..............0ccceeeeee Mendelssohn 
tTR10 (unaccompanied) —“Lift thine eyes,”’ (Eli,ah)—Miss 

A. and M. Williams, Miss Dolby, ...-...e..c+cccssessesss } Mendelssohn 


J. Sebastian 


ssohn Bartholdy)—Violin, Herr Joachim; Pianoforte, Bach 


RE TI soso 55804 sa cAI ita Ae ae rs 
Conductor............ Herr Luders. 


Our position prevents us from criticising the performance ; 
but we are, nevertheless, justified in recording that the pro- 
gramme gave entire satisfaction to our subscribers and the 
public, and that the eminent artists, vocal and instramental, 
employed in its interpretation, exerted themselves with a zeal 
for which we are bound to express our warmest sentiments of 
gratitude. 

While refraining from details that would, to say the least, 
be indiscreet on our part, we are not prevented from quoting 
the friendly notices with which we have been favoured 
by some of the great morning papers ; and these we re-print 
with the greater pleasure since they serve as an evidence of 
the favourable feeling that exists in favour of our humble 
efforts as the representatives of British musicians and up- 
holders of the art in its universality. We shall begin with 
the Morning Herald, to which admirable journal we are 
already so deeply indebted. 

“Tug Musica wortp Concert.—In imitation of a plan which 
prevails with the French papers devoted to criticism on music, a concert 
was given at the Hanover Square Rooms yesterday morning by the 
Proprietors of the Musical World—a periodical that for some twelve or 
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fourteen years past has been established in London, and is the only 
special journal of record and inquiry, in connection with the art to which 
‘t refers, that has taken a respectable position, or been looked upon with 
deference as an authority. Its management at the present time betokens 
energy and vigilance; and if its advocacy of the cause of the English 
artist may sometimes appear to wear an air of prejudice, it is well that 
there is an organ for the vindication of native genius, where it can be 
analysed, weighed, and estimated in a spirit of scholarship and intelli- 
gence. We believe this periodical circulates very largely, and as a register 
of events belonging to music and the drama, coupled with enthus'astic 
disquisitions upon the esthetical influence of either art, there is nothing 
published, prolific as the press has lately been in prints dedicated to such 
subjects, so complete and informing. The experiment of giving a concert 
to the patrons of the work began last year; and the brilliant attendance 
which awaited that of yesterday—although happening ata waning period 
of the season, and during hours of consuming sultriness—indicates that 
the subscribers may reckon upon the entertainment annually. The 
"election of music was of a very superior kind, such asa stickler for 
the rights of exalted genius would be likely to select, with the intrusion 
of nothing flimsy, insipid, or common-place. Let us print the scheme 
to justify our commendation, as well as to exhibit a pattern of judicious 
choice worthy of remembrance by future concert-givers. (Here follows 
Programme.) Spohr’s quartet was executed by Joachim, Sainton, Hill, 
and Rousselot, with the delicacy and finished ensemble peculiar to the 
four artistes of the Beethoven quartet party. The music itself is not 
the most attractive of Spolir’s compositions in this branch of writing, 
but it nevertheless contains many felicities of thought and combination, 
which the faultless execution it received made rightfully apparent. 
Godefroid’s harp études were played by the composer, and conveyed the 
passionate gloominess of “‘ melancholy,” and the vague restlessness of a 
“‘ dream”—two of the descriptive texts—with surprising expression and 
poetical feeling, strangely at variance with the ungracious genius of the 
instrument. The third movement “ the Andalusian Serenade,” familiar 
to the ears of the opera frequenter as the subject of one of Fanny 
Ejssler’s Spanish dances, was of less musical value, but fortunate for ex- 
hibitory purposes. Beethoven’s sonata, with which the first part con- 
cluded, was superbly delivered by Sterndale Bennett and Joachim, the 
pianoforte playing of the former being tested under the most eligible 
circumstances, whether as to the reading of good matter or the display 
of mechanical attainment. Macfarren’s trio for the pianoforte, violin, 
and violonceilo, had also the best of executancy from the hands of 
Lindsay Sloper, Sainton, and Piatti—artistes who did proper credit to 
music entitled to take the highest rank in the walk cf composition to 
which it belongs, being imaginative, symmetrical, and ably constructed. 
The quaint chaconne which brought the concert to a close, was 
vigorously performed by Joachim in spite of the obstructions of heat— 
80 fatal to the comfort and success of the violin player. The pianoforte 
accompaniment to this, supplied for the use of Joachim by Mendelssohn, 
was undertaken by Herr Luders., The vocal pieces were full of similar 
interest, which, let us parenthetically remark, was not weakened by too 
liberal a supply. Henry Smart's clever duet was a wise choice on the 
part of the Misses Williams, who sang it with musician-like method and 
consequently with good effect. The bass song from S‘. Paul is one of 
those strains of pious supplication which Mr. H. Phillips invariably 
dclivers with solemnity and impressiveness; and to report Miss Dolby’s 
credit for her execution of such music as Mozart’s ‘‘ Quando miro” is 
merely to repeat a thrice-told tale. Little Joachim’s MS. song—a 
bagatelle of early genius—found a sufficient exponent in Mad. Macfarren. 
Spohr’s lovely ballad, one of those delicious effusions of pathetic 
despondency which immediately challenges and finds the warmest sym- 
pathy, was given by Miss Dolby, and instinctively encored; a si 
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high was charmingly red by the same vocalist and the Misges 
ite “ a song fae? alt sk ; 

by Mr. Lockey, was hardly so acceptable a specimen of Mendelssohn's 
chamber vocalities as might have been chosen. Dr, Spohr was amang 
the visitors during the greater part of the concert.” 


Our next quotation is from the friendly Daily News, whose 
classical columns have, more than once, lent us a valuable 
helping hand. 

Tue Musicat Worip Concert.—‘ The Musical World, following 
the example of the two leading Parisian musical journals, La Gazette 
Musicale and La France Musicale, gives an annual concert, to which its 
subscribers have the privilege of a gratuitous admission, while the 
public generally are admitted on the usual terms. The ‘ Musical 
World Concert’’ was given yesterday morning in the Hanover-Square 
Rooms. It was very well attended. and a great number of the musical 
** notabilites” of the season were present, either among the performers 
or among the audience. Among the latter we observed the illustrious 
and venerable Spohr, who sat in a front row before the orchestra, and 
listened with great apparent pleasure toe the whole performances—not 
excepting, of course, that of a quartet of his own, for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello, which after all, was no quartet at all, but a mere violin 
solo with accompaniments, exhibiting the brilliancy of Sainton’s exe- 
cution, and the artist-like self-denial of such men as Joachim, Hill, and 
Rousselot. A quartet ought to be a conversation; but this was one like 
the after-dinner talk of some squire, expatiating on his horses, dogs, and 
game- preserves, to two or three todies, who swallow his talk and his wine 
With equal complacency, chiming in occasionally with “ Ah, very good in- 
deed! Ha! ha! ha! You don’t say so!”’—and so forth. It was not in 
this way that Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, carried on the conversation 
of a quartet ; nor has Spohr himself always done so; and we think the 
Musical World paid him a poor compliment by treating him with one of 
the most frivolous of his own compositions, This quartet began the 
first part of the concert. The trio by Macfarren, for the pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, played by Lindsay Sloper, Sainton, and Piatti, 
which commenced the second part, was an entertainment of a much 
higher order. It is a beautiful work, equally remarkable for sweet melody, 
vigour, originality, and richness of combination-—a work which ought 
to stand side by side with the trios of Beethoven and Hummel in the 
library of every amateur. M. Godefroid performed some of his own 
studies for the harp, with the beauty and finish for which he is distin- 
guished. Beethoven's famous sonata in C minor, for the pianoforte and 
Violin, was played by Sterndale Bennett in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. The adagio (which the composer afterwards used as a tenor 
song in his music to Géethe’s ‘‘ Egmont”) was expressed with exquisite 
feeling. Among the vocal pieces we were especially pleased with a duet 
by Mr. Henry Smart, ‘‘ Summer is coming,’’ sung by the Misses Williams, 
a charming composition, which ought to find its way into every drawing- 
room where it can be sung by two young ladies who have sweet voices 
and a cultivated taste. On the whole we have to thank the proprietors 
of the Musical World for a very interesting concert.” 


The next is from the Morning Advertiser, which journal 
has recently turned its attention to music in such a manner as 
is likely to benefit both itself and its readers. 


Musicat Wortpv Concert.—" Yesterday the proprietors of the 
Musical World gave their annual concert at these rooms to a crowded 
and fashionable audience. The entertainment was conducted by Mr. 
Benedict and Herr Luders. It opened with a quartet from Spohr, in B 
minor—two violins, tenor, and violoncello, by MM. Joachim, Sainton, 
Hill, and Rousselot, which was given in excellent style. The Misses 
Williams gave the duet, “Summer is coming,” in their usual effective 
style, Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Lockey sang from Mendelssohn, the one, 
“Oh, Lord, have mercy,” (St. Paul) and the other, ‘‘The Garland.” 
Mr. F. Godefroid gave his Etudes on the harp, “ Melancholy,” “the 
Dream,” and “the Andalusian Serenade.” This gentleman’s perform- 
ance is brilliant and artistic, exhibiting great taste, united with me- 
chanical command of the instrument. Miss Dolby gave the aria, 
Quando miro quel bel ciglio,” followed by a sonata in C minor—piano- 
forte and violin—by Mr. Sterndale Bennett and Herr Joachim. There 
‘was also performed a trio in E—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—by 
Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Sainton, and Piatti. Madame Macfarren sung 
“ Kleine Blumer, kleine Blatter,” the composition of Joachim, It was 
much applauded. The whole performance went off with great eclat, and 
gave general satisfaction. This concert had the merit of being three 
hoars in duration, and the company had the good taste to discourage 
encores, which would have been a severe infliction on the performers in 
weather so intensely hot as it was yesterday.” 








: ———— 3 : : ee a ——— 
J Last, but nat least, les us quote the following from the 
hough it was nicely executed pages of The Times :— 4 


Tue Musitcat, Wortp Concert —“ This annual entertainment at- 
tracted an overflowing audience, yesterday afternoon, to the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The programme was entirely composed of such music 
as obtains the name of classical. The following is a transcript :—(Here 
follows Programme.) The quartet which was performed in compliment 
to the celebrated composer, Dr. Spohr, who honoured the concert with 
his presence, was executed in a style worthy the reputation of the ac- 
complished members of the Beethoven Quartet Society. The first violin 
part is of immense difficulty, and gave M. Sainton an opportunity of 
displaying to great advantage his fine mechanism and vigorous style. 
Henry Smart’s duet, an elegant and musician-like composition, was very 
charmingly rendered by the clever Misses Williams. Of the romantic 
‘ Etudes’ of M. Godefroid we have spoken more than once. They were 
beautifully interpreted on this occasion by the composer, and made a 
strong impression upon the audience. Miss Dolby’s ‘‘ Quando miro” 
was quite Mozartean, and the ‘‘ Lord have mercy” of Mr. Phillips realised 
entirely the devotional feeling which inspired Mendelssohn with one of 
his most exquisite compositions. The C minor, perhaps the grandest 
and certainly the most difficult of Beethoven’s splendid suite of sonatas 
for the piano and violin, was executed in masterly style by Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett and Herr Joachim. The andante in A flat, was the perfection of 
feeling, and the allegro, scherzo, and finale were delivered with wonderful 
energy and animation. Mr. Macfarren’s new trio is short and strikingly 
original; there is only one long movement—an allegro con fuoco in E 
minor, of gloomy and passionate character, preceded by a short romance, 
in the major, a flowing and well developed melody. The principal work- 
ing of the themes is confined to the violin and violoncello, the pianoforte 
sustaining almost throughout a series of brilliant and elaborate arpeggios, 
which are made, with musicianly skill, to accommodate themselves to the 
progressions of harmony and modulation involved in the violin and 
violoncello parts. It was easy to guess that this trio proceeded from one 
habituated to use the orchestra, rather than the pianoforte, as an expo- 
nent of his musical ideas. Joachim’s lied is a lovely bagatelle, the 
offspring of a graceful and cultivated mind; it was sung with refined 
intelligence by Madame Macfarren. Among all the minor composi- 
tions with which the fertile mind of Spohr has enriched the repertory 
of the voice there is not a more expressive and beautiful specimen than 
the ‘ Rippling Waters,’ known in the German as Der Bleicherinn 
Nacht-lied (‘The Bleacher’s Night Song”). This quaint and melan- 
choly inspiration is precisely suited to Miss Dolby’s quiet style of 
singing; the effect it produced upon the audience was manifested in a 
general demand for its repetition. Mr. Lockey sang Mendelssohn’s 
graceful ballad, ‘‘The Garland,” with an unaffected simplicity of ex- 
pression thoroughly suited to its character. The delicious trio from 
Elijah was encored with acclamations; it was perfectly rendered, and 
the absence of accompaniment induced an agreeable contrast with the 
rest of the concert. Bach’s Chaconne is one of the most extraordinary 
productions of that great master, and the pianoforte accompaniment, 
added by Mendelssohn, is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the 
original, and scarcely inferior to it as a work of art and inspiration. 
The difficulties of modern writers for the violin shrink into insignificance 
before those exhibited in Bach’s Chaconne, which demands a mastery 
of double and triple stopping rarely to be met with. In Joseph Joachim, 
however, this requisite, and indeed every other, both of mechanism and 
expression, is found in singular perfection, and the recondite works of 
Bach are as familiar to him as the less elaborate achievements of the 
present day. His playing was marvellous, and created the utmost 
enthusiasm. The pianoforte accompaniment was capitally rendered by 
Herr Luders, who shared the post of conductor with the accomplished 
Benedict. Dr. Spohr remained to the end of the concert, and was 
frequent and liberal in his applause. The usual brevity of the pro- 
gramme was not the least of its recommendations, 


Let us supply one omission of Zhe Times. The trio of 
Macfarren was played by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, in conjunction 
with M. Sainton and Signor Piatti, in such a masterly manner 
as not only satisfied but delighted the composer. It is only 
jastice to these excellent artistes to mention this fact so 
honourable to their exertions. It may further be interesting 
to our readers to know that this ério is published at Leipsic, 
together with other works of Macfarren; and also by Wessel 
and Co., in London. One word must convey the deep sense 
we entertain of the honour conferred on us by the presence, 
throughout the entire performance, of the renowned musician, 





Dr. Louis Spohr. 
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MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

We have been prevented by a variety of causes from per- 
forming our promise of noticing the production at our Theatre 
Royal of the Opera of The Night Dancers, on Thursday, the 
17th ult. It was in every respect, but one, most successful : 
that one was, it did not draw any better houses than La 
Sonnambula or Anna Bolena had done,—twenty—fifteen— 
aye, even ten pounds, being the sum total received on some 
nights of its representation! Of course, under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Knowles brought the English Opera season to a 
speedy conclusion. On the 23rd ult., we witnessed the 
fifth performance of The Night Dancers, and the last night of 
the Opera Company. The very decided failure of this attempt 
to give English operas in Manchester during the summer 
months, at which time of the year only, is the best London 
talent for principals available, will, we fear, deter Mr. 
Knowles from any such efforts to gratify his musical patrons 
in future. Had he met with but a moderate share of support, 
so as to have pretty nearly covered his outlay per night, we 
are given to understand, that it was his intention to have gone 
on with opera for two months—to have had the new English 
tenor, Mr. Travers, Miss Romer, and others for one party— 
and Miss Rainforth, with Harrison, Weiss, &c., for another, 
all which artists are deprived of a good provincial engagement, 
and the Manchester musical public are prevented hearing 
Balfe’s last new Opera, The Bondman, or Wallace's Matilda 
of Hungary, or Macfarren’s Don Quixote, by the apathy of 
the Manchester musical folks themselves! Well! they 
deserve it all. But to Loder’s Night Dancers,—it is a very 
delightful opera, and contains some very beautiful music, 
especially the serenade in the induction—the flower-duet, with 
its ‘loves me, loves me not, &c.,”—the duet, ‘* Peace to the 
dead,” so beautifully sung by Miss Sara Flower and Mr. 
Allen, as to be encored every night—the very pretty ballads 
for the latter, “‘ Wake my love,” and ‘* Wake from thy grave, 
Giselle,”—and the whole of the music for the ‘* Wilis,” in 
the second act, including that most pleasing treble chorus, 
** Pace, pace around her bed,” which, in a concert room, apart 
from the accessories of the scene, we had thought trifling and 
common-place, but which, in its situation in the opera, tells 
admirably, and met with a nightly encore. Altogether, it is 
a charming work, has much appropriate character, as well as 
originality, about it, and raises Mr. Edward Loder highly in 
the opinion of the Manchester critics. Mr. Allen sang the 
part of Albert with his usual taste. Miss Sara Flower had 
again only too little to do with her splendid contralto voice, in 
the part of Bertha. Miss G. Smythson was hardly equal to 
the part of Giselle (originally Madame Albertazzi’s), but she 
exerted herself to the utmost of her power. Mr. Bodda 
pleased us much in the part of Fridolin: he promises to be a 
great acquisition to the stock of English baritones, of which 
the stage in this country is most lamentably deficient. Miss 
Kenneth deserves favourable mention too, for her performance 
in the part of Mary. Altogether, in spite of the objections to 
the school of singing, in which Miss Bassano and Miss G. 
Smythson are disciples, we must repeat without fear of con- 
tradiction, that English operas were never put on the stage in 
Manchester before in so complete a form; and it is most 
discreditable to the Manchester public that the operas were so 
miserably attended. We witnessed Za Sonnambula on one 
occasion only, but it was exceedingly well done. Miss 
Bassano might indulge in fioriture more than might be agree- 
able to fastidions hearers, but we forgave her all that for her 
impassioned acting, and the way she identifies herself with 








the character of Amina. llen’s Elvino is the best 

one we have seen. His great scene—* All is lost now,” was 
beautifully delivered—such feeling and expression—true to 
every word he utters, with such clear distinctness, as to place 
him above any we have heard in the part. Mr. Bodda’s 
Count Rodolpho was the best English embodiment too that 
we have seen: in fact, the more we saw of this gentleman, 
the better we liked him. The Theatre Royal has been closed 
since the 23rd June, and will remain so until the 28th July, 
when * Boz” and his spirited and kind-hearted confreres 
appear for the benefit of Mr. Leigh Hunt, in the amateur 
performance of * Every Manin his Humour.” Success attend 
their laudable endeavours, both here in London, and J.iverpool ! 
On the 9th, 11th, and 13th August, we are to have the French 
play with Rachel, for three of her splendid performances. 
Then last, not least, on Saturday the 28th August, and Mon- 
day the 30th August. Jenny Lind in La Sonnambula, sup- 
ported by Gardoni, F. Lablache, and the same artists as at 
her Majesty’s Theatre ; and on the Ist and 3rd of September, 
the same in La Figlia de? Reggimento.” The proprietor was 
besieged with applications from thousands before the day 
appointed for taking place for what had originally been in- 
tended, viz. :—one performance of each opera. Mr. Knowles 
was of course anxious to oblige his best friends and patrons 
first, but to do this, he would fill the House both nights, and 
have no places left for the public to take. In this dilemma, hé 
applied to Mlle. Lind, who kindly offered to duplicate the 
performance of each opera, thus enabling Mr. Knowles to keep 
faith with the public, by having a clear plan for the taking of 
places, and to oblige his more particular friends and patrons at 
the same time. The prices were raised, of course :—Dress 
circle, 3Is. 6d., dress stalls, (viz., the whole of the pit and 
front row of upper circle), 21s., upper circle, 15s., gallery 
stalls and slips, 10s. 6d.—these all reserved ; gallery, unre- 
served, 5s. From the way in which places were taken, the 
whole nights bid fair to be bumpers, and we heartily hope 
they may, and that the spirited proprietor may clear a few 
thousand pounds by the venture. He will richly deserve all 
he may get by it. 

We have had nothing at all musical going on since our last, 
except one rich feast at the Concert Hall, on the 21st ult., 
when Alboni and Joachim were the stars which dazzled our 
musical world. They both created an immense sensation. 
Jcachim, especially, seemed such a boy, that people could 
hardly believe that in him they were listening to a master! 

The Hargreaves Choral Society have not given their last 
concert for the season yet, for lack of available and desirable 
talent for principal vocalists. They do not soon expect to be 
able to arrange one before the two opera houses close; so, 
most likely, it will be September Ist. Adieu, until Jenny 
comes ! 





YANKEE CRITICISM ACAIN. 

Asa pendent to the specimens of American criticism on 
musical matters which we have already cited, and as a con- 
trast to the really sensible article on Verdi, (in arecent number 
of the Musical World), we insert the following, apropos of 
our excellent little friend, Camillo Sivori, whose success in 
the new world, appears to be prodigious. It is from the Daily 
Picayne a paper printed at New Orleans, and is signed, “ An 
Amateur.” 

“To criticise with an unprejudiced mind the sterling worth of an 
artist, or to draw a line of distinction detracting from or adding to his 
merit when compared with another, the critic must know something of 
the art”—(No! surely ?)—“both as regards its theory and practice so as 
to demonstrate how and by what means the artist surpasses others in 
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the same art, that barrier ‘to us’ of apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties, with an excellence in Orpheus’s sphere. The musical world of 
New Orleans has been recently roused from its compatative state of 
lethargy by the soul-stirring strains of the LION OF INSTRUMENTS in 
the hands of the J]MMORTAL PAGANINI’S SIVORI, and so astonished 
has been his auditory that not one listener has dared to attempt the 
criticism of his performances, albeit, as recognised amateurs of music, 
and at the urgent solicitations of our numerous friends we have humbly 
proffered our opinion, but should we fail in doing this satisfactorily it 
arises from the feebleness of .our language in not having words of suffi- 
cient force to express the true merits of that seemingly enchanted in- 
strument. When grasped by the herculean arm of its ‘ Sivori,’ who by 
the ARTIST-FINISHED SWEEP (1!) of his bow, produces such a 
SIMULTANEOUS CRASH OF HARMONY (!!!) variegated with a 
BRILLIANT LIGHTNING DESCENT OF STACCATOED SOUNDS 
(!1!!) we fairly become bewildered and forget that it is flesh-like unto 
ourselves, operating with Apollo’s magic wand so powerfully upon the 
passions of the soul; and when this highly finished articulation of rapid 
notes are made gradually to diminish in their fury, then subsiding into a 
delicious thrilling ‘cantabile,’ we can almost imagine TEARS OOZE 
FROM EACH SOFTLY YIBRATO’D NOTE (!!!) and our tender 
heart-strings reverberate from their sympathetic effect——When Sivori 
executes, in a vivace movement, his double octaves, accousti-ly perfect in 
unison and rapid precision, accompanied with a running pizzicato move- 
ment similar to the fingering of a harp, we are Jost in wonder, and almost 
appear incredulous at the practicability of such an astonishing execution 
by the simple use of four fingers, and occasionally a thumb. The termi- 
nation of many of his ‘ concertantes,’ produces complicated chords of such 
rich harmony that we question if the quartets of a Handel, a Haydn, or 
a Mozart, could surpass them for originality ; but more than all he keeps 
the melody predominant, and when he finishes you have aD YNOURICED 
TRILL as true, clear, and lightly done as if produced from the tender 
larynx of a nightingale. 

As we have all heard the celebrated French violinist, Vieux Temps, 
and the Norwegian Ole Bull, some of us no doubt would feel desirous of 
knowing the existing difference—if such there is—between these three 
noble artists ; but as each has a style peculiar to himself, we might be 
doing them an injustice by making a critical examination so as to award 
the palm particularly to either one. However, we may judge them 
according to their individual talent. Scientifically speaking, we would 
pronounce Vieux Temps a highly finished artist, one for whom Art has 
done all that lay in her power. We simply mean by this that as all his 
effective and masterly composed ’ concertantes,’ embracing EXECUTION, 
staccato, p:zzicato, cantabile, double chords, trills, and tremato passages, 
are perfectly studied and given with the finish of an artist of the first 
order, and if he excels in any particular it is in his immense volume of 
intonation and tremolo; but when he has played you all his pieces once 
and recommences THE DYNAMIC, THE RHYTHM OF EVERY NOTE 
IS INVARIABLY THE SAME, proving that he has depended more upon 
the contracted rules laid down to him by his masters, than on his genius. 
Nevertheless, he is a great artist. When Sivori executes you a GRAND 
PAUSE, depending on the mental excitement and inspiration which his 
mind receives at the moment, you perceive a spontaneous effusion of 
musical ideas—altogether original—bursting forth from the confines of 
his unlimited genius, carrying all before him in triumph—so gigantically 
yet modestly, e’en as bravely and with equal ease as a lion would bear off 
in triumph its prey. From these remarks, then, you may opine that we 
award as much praise to Sivori as we do to his unequalled master. By 
ho means. Then you may ask, what must Paganini have been when his 
pupil is such a wonder? There are still many difficulties on this instru- 
ment which his youth has prevented him, as yet, from surmounting, but 
when he has bestowed as many years of persevering study as did the 
immortal Paganini, then by the aid of his genius will he equal him. 
Paganini excelled in point of every known difficulty, and when we reflect 
upon the performance of this more unearthly than human being, the 
application of his lung fleshless fingers on his violin and the singularly 
majestic sweep of his bow before touching the strings (!!) reminds us, 
as a comparison, of a vivid flash of lightning preceding a quickly re- 
spondent hurling of ‘ Heaven’s artillery,’ that makes the very hair on our 
head standon end. During the time the cholera was raging in Europe 
this great master was giving concerts in Paris. Ole Bull had just arrived, 
a poor youth, whose pecuniary means were almost exhausted. One 
morning he found his violin stolen from his garret room and in a fit of 
despair at this irretrievable loss, he threw himself in the river. Had it 
wot been for the immediate aid of some by-standers he would have 
inevitably perished. He sold his last shirt to hear Paganini. After the 
concert the impression made upon him by Paganini’s performance was so 
great that he remained bewildered upon his seat until aroused by the 
doorkeeper, who apprised him that he wished to shut up the saloon. On 
his way home he‘resolved to apply himselt in such a manner as to be 








enabled to surpass Paganini or die. This determination stimulated him 
to give a concert. The receipts yielded him 1200 francs. This was his 
first appearance in public. After the death of Paganini he was con- 
sidered the only great violinist of the day until Sivori, Ernst, and Vieux 
Temps, debuted before the world. Their success so unnecessarily un- 
nerved him that he was easily persuaded to travel and give concerts in 
America. He first performed in Boston, and was received as the greatest 
violinist in the New World. His graceful deportment, when in the 
society of the fair sex, opened to him a vast field, in which a single 
smile gained him a large audience. But what was the result of this? 
Our ever indulgent compatriots made him a spoiled child and have been 
the means of preventing his genius from carrying him to the pinnacle of 
Fame’s temple, where almost have reached Sivori and Vieux Temps. In 
conclusion we cannot but feel thankful to the administration of the 
French opera for having shown to such advantage, with their well-orga- 
nised orchestra, &c., the talent {of such distinguished artists as Sivori, 
Vieux Temps, and Ole Bull, which proves evidently that not only are 
they desirous of displaying the worth of the artist to as much advantage 
as possible, but likewise gives a stimulating practical lesson to our young 
amateurs, which is beyond the power of the every-day performer to 
bestow.” 

What all this verbose “ bosh” signifies, we leave it to our 
American readers to explain. We confess our inability to 
comprehend a word of it. Nevertheless, it is a good adver- 
tisement for our friend Sivori. 





A Treatise on the “Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 


Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


GHAPTER I!,.—(continued from page 441). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


In the development of the characters, we shall naturally have to 
observe the same sequence which was assigned them by the setting 
forth of the Idea of the work in the first chapter.* While we 
there accorded to the individuals their necessary position in the 
organization of the whole, and, in the first place apprehended them 
only as representatives of essential moments, resulting from the Idea 
of our work of art, so is it now the problem of this chapter to let 
the whole individual life proceed from the springing point. In the 
first part, we asked after the elements, which, consistently with the 
thought, pertained to the particular Idea set at the head. Thus 
we then had the fundamental characteristics of the work ; but the 
concrete individual vitality had not been set forth, self-dependent, 
from this world of thought. ‘The interest was much more to collect 
the developed individuality into the simplicity of an ideal relation 
and side of the Idea, and to abstract from the diffusion of its 
abundance. Now, the contrary isthe aim. Since the characters 
have already grouped themselves into a world of thought, and they 
can no more arbitrarily quit this sphere, we may turn with perfect 
security to their particular personality. They must, therefore, 
become for us living free, perfectly individual human beings. If 
we strive to attain this last result, without being already secure as 
to their general position, we run the risk of entangling them one 
with another, and of changing the orderly legitimate movement of 
the individuals, with their mediations and mental contacts into an 
irregular motion. But even the concrete life itself cannot, without 
the precursory development, be fully grasped. In ordinary life 
we do not think we know and understand an individual until 
we have combined the unity of his actions and utterances into 
simple intuitions, The totally substanceless, dispersed individuals 
are those which forbid us, nay, reader it impossible to connect 
ourselves, in the sight of them, with any deeper relation of thought 
which they might set forth, to rest upon any principle of life that 
would support their mode of thought and action—are those in whom 
all expressions are only held together by the powerless bond of a 
contingent tone. The importance of character, formally con- 
sidered, increases with the unity which it manifests 

The more the variety of the phenomena exhibits itself as a 





* The first “treatise,” says the original hearer, Dr. Rétscher designates as 
distinct treatis the divisions which we have called chapters. 
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result of the simple principle, the more the infinity of the modes of 
utterance is restrained to inner determiniteness and completeness, 
so much the mare organic is the character. In life also we call 
those natures, whose thoughts and actions are cast in one mould— 
who, therefore, as far as it is possible, with a finite empirical 
phenomenon, have changed any merely mechanical connection in 
their natures into an organic whole—those natures, we say, we 
call plastic forms. 

But art has entirely to free the individuals from that remainder 
of contingency, which the breadth of empirical existence still 
gives them, and which cannot be fully cut off from the individuals 
developing themselves in space and time, and, generally, in the 
region of finity. In life, every individual gliding along the 
stream, even with the fullest sails, and the most certain knowledge 
of its goal aud direction, is, of necessity, often interrupted and held 
fast in its course by the sand-bank of temporality. But in the 
realm of art this sand-bank of finity is washed away by the waves 
of poesy, and to the individual is secured that free course which 
shows him to us in every moment, in a movement connected with 
his vital aims. In art, therefore, the whole sum of the modes of 
appearing in the individual has become an adequate image of his 
spiritual (or mental) being; he is, in word and deed, always 
significant. 

The philosophising mind has, therefore, in the variety of exis- 
tence, to recognise not only the internal soul, but also the form of 
its members, and in the latter to bring forward the invisible band 
by which they are organically connected with the rest ; as on the 
other hand, the character created by the artist is first apprehended 
in its poetical value, when it shows itself as an individual 
significant in itself, for the formation of which the artist has ex- 
pended just so much material as was necessary to reveal his Idea 
at every point. While in life there is an ivfinite quantity of 
material not used by any single person for the representation of 
the Idea which animates him, but keeps back as an inorganic mass, 
it is exactly the height and importance of art, that in every 
moment it effects this process of transforming the material into a 
soulful sign of the internal. Only with this consciousness is our 
present problem to be solved. 

We begin our exhibition of the characters with the Count and 
the Baroness. In them we discovered (in our first chapter) the 
representatives of the frivolous separating understanding for which 
marriage has altogether no absolute moral worth. From the fact 
that they have arrived at this conviction by the sophistry of an 
egoistical reflection, followed their incapability of falling into a 
collision of feelings in the sphere of marriage. But their existence 
appeared to us, as the reverse side in a representation of the moral 
substance of marriage, necessary to the completion of the totality. 
At the same time by the consciousness of these figures was also 
given a foil for the value of the collisions. For the end of our 
work of art these individuals can take no other position, therefore 
cannot be transposed into a wealth of relations, which would turn 
our glance from the station occupied by them. But since the 
position of these individuals is complete in itself, and their conscious- 
ness within this sphere is capable of no further development, 
because further, as has been shown, the part of representing the 
frivolous understanding is especially assigned to these figures ; so is 
it also denied them in our work of art to form themselves into 
concrete individualities within the work itself, or to develope 
themselves in it before our eyes. Had the poet placed them in 
various other relations, this would have compromised the unity of 
the whole, since by these strange matters not to be assimilated 
would have been brought into those life-elements which were 
chiefly to be kept in view. But even the consciousness of these 
figures must not appear before us in its Gencsis, but must come 
before us as a ready result. For how should this station of the 
separating understanding be produced otherwise than by the 
conflict with the world by the contrast with similar Ideas diffused 
in actuality ; this would, therefore, presuppose quite another 
intuition (or view) of the world. But then no more the triumph 
of the moral Idea of marriage, but much more the despair of its 
sanctity would be the central point of the whole. The negating 
consciousness of the Count and the Baroness can therefore only 
come forward as one already perfectly secured within itself. It 
once speaks out perfectly with all the power of dazzling sophistry 











and graceful animation that it may then depart from the course of 
development. The continuous interweaving of these two forms 
with the more remote events could not possibly be an internal one, 
and, as merely external, could not again belong to the work of art. 
What position too should these individuals occupy during the 
growth of the internal division of the passion, which grows deeper 
and deeper, since the ground of these situations of the soul cannot 
even be appreciated by them? With these opinions they could at 
most look on the pains of a shattered heart like deriding spirits, 
and thus peril the purity of the impression. For the Idea of the 
work of art, therefore, our two figures have performed theif 
problem, if after the living pouring forth of their confession of 
faith, after this exhibition of their mutual position which corresponds 
to it, they quit us. That in the course of the work they show 
themselves again in the brilliant society which is charmed together 
by Luciana’s presence, does not contradict what is said. Who 
could have more right to appear in a worldly sphere, and to give it 
a charm and life than the refined Count and the kindred Baroness ? 
Both of them are full of grace and social tact. The Count and the 
Baroness are agreat example of artistical wisdom, which often shows 
itself more admirable in a voluntary renunciatlon of merely 
piquant situations and ingenious individualities than in poetical 
fuluess. For the poet has renounced their broader individualiza- 
tion and dramatic completion, because their ground-tone would 
otherwise have worked upon the colouring of the rest of the picture 
with disturbing effect. 

This point of view of the frivolous raisonnement which Mittler, 
on hearing of the arrival of the Count and the Baroness, at once 
renders visible, by his indignation about the announced guests, and 
the eloquent apprehension of the morality of marriage, which is 
thus produced, this point of view, we say, can in art only become 
supportable though a distinguished formal cultivation, the refined 
intellect of a man of the world, and a graceful vitality in the in- 
dividuals, by whom it is represented. Reared in the enjoyments 
of life, consigned to a comfortable existence by, birth, and position 
these two natures have fallen into the labyrinth of the enligthening * 


_understanding, which had once stationed itself over the whole 


world, and had attacked all the (social) relations in it. But the 
dissolving principles, which they have made their own, naturally in 
them gain in life and warmth, since they must externally adapt 
themselves to the views which rule civil institutions, and are so 
much the more uncomfortably brought into contact with the latter. 
By the rendering this contradiction present is naturally raised the 
bitterness against an union, the joys of which they cannot enjoy in 
perfect unconstrained freedom, because the prosaic reality still lays 
fetters on the full realization of their wishes. 

Although the Count and the Baroness, in their moral conscious- 
ness—in the point of marriage—are not different from each other, 
still the unveiling of this frivolous sophistry belongs to the man, 
while the Baroness only accompanies it by an assenting silence, 
To hear a woman resign herself to a raisonnement about matriage, 
so marked by levity and frivolity, would have been something re- 
pnisive and painful. To the manly mind, which is naturally at 
home in reflections, necessarily belongs the clever apology of his 
point of view. Even this the poet has considered with fine tact. 
‘The experienced Baroness, on the other hand, has the office of at 
once looking through internal relations with a sharp glance, and of 
feeling with a practised tact the secret emotions of the heart, which 
the individuals would still readily conceal from themselves. As 
much as the short period of her story allows it, she attempts herself 
to grasp the relations, which are spread before her glances, and to 
form them with the mind of an accomplished woman of the world. 
Even in the few traits, which are given, one sees the type of a 
lady always conscious of herself, who hardly allows herself to be 
surprised by her feelings, but is endowed with all the qualities 
which make her capable firmly to spin the net of intrigue in a@ 
greater field, and in the involved relations of the world of rank. 
To her, therefore, with perfect right, belongs the plan of rescuing 
Ottilia from the circle as soon as she sees her position with respect 
to Edward. As if moved by a common interest she tacitly con- 





* Aufflarend.—The word “ enlightenment” got into bad repute towards the 
end of the last century, and is seldom used by a modern German writer, in a 
complimentary senses 
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eludes with the older Charlotte an alliance against the youthfully 
beautiful girl When now, during her second stay, she is incited 
to a certain jealousy by the count kindly inclination towards Ottilia’s, 
this skilful lady at once matures the resolution of speedily re- 
moying Ottilia by an union with the assistant, whom she gently 
and prudently incites to an excursion to the castle, and of thus ren- 
dering her harmless to herself and Charlotte. In these traits the 

oet has carefully shunned everything, which might have touched 
in any way a moral consciousness of Ottilia’s position. For even 
the marriage with the assistant is for her—quite consistently with 
her own point of view—only a means for this worldly end. Thus 
with a few traces is the image of a frivolous mode of thought 
perfectly finished off in these two forms. 


(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. XLIII. 


The earth has healing powers ; and when the mind 
In wild and gloomy dreamings loves to stay, 
Painfully urging on its own decay— 

Forging dread fetiers its own force to bind; 

Then, if ‘twill plunge into the earth, ’twill find 
The fount of life in its incessant play 
Whirl, as it sparkles, scatters gloom away, 

Curing internal wounds with influence kind. 

Hate not the earth! for in its centre sits 
The great god, Eros, with his fowing hair, 
Languishing ever, though he never sleeps ; 

Creating a bright waking dream, which flits 
Before the face of its creatcr fair, 

While he smiles proudly with his full red lips.—N. D. 








JENNY LIND NOT AT WORCESTER. 
(From “ Burrowes Worcester Journal.’’) 

Ir is quite true that “ the Nightingale” was invited to sing in the 
faithful city in aid of the erection of Schools in a populous parish, 
and that £200 was offered to her, which she did not exactly 
** refuse,” for no notice whatever was taken of the offer! But when 
the £200 was increased to £300, it was intimated, through her 
agent, that she would probably accept these terms, particularly as 
she was guing to Birmingham in her way to Manchester and Liver- 
pe The engagement, it was thought, was all but concluded, but 

cause it was asked (though with the greatest delicacy and polite- 
ness) whether Mdlle. Lind would kindly consent to take off £50 
from the £300, in consequence of the proximity to Birmingham, 
and because also the concert was given for a charitable purpose, the 
negociation was abruptly broken off, and a positive determination 
expressed on the part of Mdlle. Lind that everything was at an 
end relative to her visit to Worcester. We shall not have it said 
ta us, we hope, “ the were are sour,” because we affirm that the 
opinion so ably expressed in Fraser’s Magazine is the opinion of 
many of the best judges, namely, that there is talent in the musical 
market of a superior order even to that of Mdlle. Jenny Lind, great 
as it unquestionably is, Alboni, with her extraordinary science, 
exquisite feeling, and a contralto voice of such a rich thrilling tone 
as never vet has been reached by mortal of any country; Persiani. 
the rightful and hitherto undisputed favourite of the muse, and 
Grisi, the Siddons of the Lyric stage, present attractions for a 
concert-room which (to say nothing—and we might say everything 
—ot English artistes) would go far to banish all feelings of regret 
for the nightingale of Sweden, who, if her voice drop pearls of 
softness, must first be fed with hard crumbs of diamonds. We hope, 
therefore, the rumour is true that under the most extensive and 
influential patronage which the county of Worcester can afford, a 
grand concert is still to be given, in aid of a cause, which, however 
gvod in itself, can scareely command sufficient interest out of its 
own immediate neighbourhood—a neighbourhood which, having 
little wherewithal of its own, greatly needs the “ foreign aid” of 
what some might otherwise call questionable means of advance- 
ment. We do think, however, that further assistance ought first to 
be sought and obtained in the more jog-trot way of subscriptions, 
and we hope to see the list rnn to a much greater length. In the 





meanwhile, very much to be commended is the honest zeal of 
those in the middle and more humble classes, who in times so hard, 
to them more especially, have set an example of liberality, by 
giving cheerfully of their means. The subscription appears at 
present, with a few exceptions, tobe chiefly confined to these 
praiseworthy promoters of a praiseworthy object. 





JENNY LIND AT LIVERPOOL AND BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue negotiations forbringing this distingnished cantatricedqwn to Liver- 
pool are proceeding. It was originally proposed that she should appear here 
in a concert; but many of our distinguished townsmen, who have a sincere 
admiration for anything great in music, and who, from witnesssing her 
performances at her Majesty’s Theatre in London, have beceme infected 
with a desire to becareful of her fame! think that the result would not be so 
advantsgeous to her celebrity as her introduction in opera. The fulfil- 
ment of this desire, in which we must say multitudes of our fashionable 
participate, would entail upon those bringing her an increased expense 
of several hundred pounds, as, to render her personations effective, and 
the delusion of the performances complete, it would be requisite t hat she 
should be accompanied by Gardoni, Solari, F. Lablache, Guibilei, and 
the other distinguished artists who have played with herin London. We 
are credibly informed that the additional cost attending this project 
would be four hundred pounds, but who can doubt that the adventurers 
would be fully indemnitied? The prices of admission to the lower boxes 
and pit stalls, in such a case, could not be less than one guinea and a 
half per head; to the upper boxes and upper lowers, one guinea per 
head, and to the gallery and slips, seven shillings and sixpence per head. 
These will be about the eharges at Manchester, where she is to play in 
the operas of ‘ Sonnambula,” and the “ Daughter of the Regiment ;” 
and, surely, what can been done there, can also be done in Liverpool. 
As, however, the manager of the Theatre-Royal, after the treatment 
which he has lately suffered, may be indisposed to speculate upon this 
enormous undertaking, we recommend that he should be supported by 
subscription, there being not the slightest doubt upon our minds that 
the parties subscribing would be quite secure from loss. No time 
should be lost in completing the necessary arrangements, as Mille, 
Jenny Lind is immensely in demand in all the provinces as well as on 
the Continent-—Liverpool Mail, 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of “* The Mustcal World.’’) 

S1r,—There seems to be a great interest excited at the present time 
relating to improvement of the singing in our metropolitan churches 
and chapels, caused, no doubt, by the circumstance of many clergy- 
men, churchwardens, and clerks, having become members of choral 
societics. ‘True it is that we are much behind the performance of this 
part of Divine worship when compared with the churches at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, where the congregations are led by 
well-trained choristers. That we are beginning to feel our want of 
improvement is a good sign which I hope will lead to some favourable 
results. I have been in the habit Jately of visiting some of the different 
churches and chapels in the metropolis and its environs and have thought, 
perhaps, it might not be uninteresting to some of your readers to give 
them an account, occasionally, of the manner in which the service is 
performed; and, as my object is not solely to find fault, but to make 
friendly suggestions to the powers that be how it may be improved, I 
trust my remarks will be viewed in that light. On Sunday last I attended 
Divine service at the old church, Kensington, where 1 obseived a con- 
gregation assembled consisting principally of persons of the highest 
respectability and scarce a vacant seat to be found. The prayers were 
read in an impressive and audible manner, the whole congregation joining 
in the responses; there was an excellent sermon, the Venile and Jubilate 
were chanted, also the Gloria Patri, after the Psalms for the day, two 
verses of a Psalm were adapted to the tune of Rockingham and four 
verses of the Psalm before the sermon to Luther’s Hymn. A lady pre- 
sided at the organ, and accompanied the double-choir of charity children, 
no doubt as well as she could; sometimes they were together, and often 
not, as the girls were placed near the organ and the boys at the com- 
munion table. The first Psalm was sung, in my opinion, much too fast ; 
the tune ascribed to Martin Luther should never be sung to any other 
than the one. I have no doubt many of the congregation present had 
heard sung by Braham, or Lockey, at the Ancient Concerts, “ Great 
God what do I see and hear,’ and not toa hymn consisting of only four 
lines; there was no solemnity about it. The singing might be con- 
siderably improved by engaging two powerful trebles and one or more 
alto, tenor, and bass voices, to lead the children and the congregation ; 
the effect to musical ears would be greatly enhanced, and surely among 








80 respectable a body of seat-holders, a sufficient sum might be raised, 
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by subscription and occasional collections, to defray the expense of a 
choir, if they were usked to do so by the clergymen and churchwardens. 
Hoping the above remarks may be productive of some good. I remain, 
sir, yours, &c., A Musicat Missionary. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

MiLan.—We read in the papers of Milan, that a divertisse- 
ment was lately performed at the great theatre of La Scala, 
composed by Madame Blasis, finishing-mistress of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Dancing, and wife of the ballet-master at the 
Royal Italian Opera of Covent Garden. This composition 
was greatly applauded, both for the invention displayed in it, 
and for the execution of the pupils of the Royal Academy 
who sustained the parts. Among these, Mesdlles. Citerio, 
Negri, Scotti, Marra, and Vigenoni, who displayed much 
talent, are engaged for next season at the theatres of Naples, 
Florence, Genova, Venice, and Turin. The pas-tableau 
gained for Madame Blasis universal approbation; into this 
she had transfused all the finest passages of the overture to 
Semiramide. Every step, attitude, and group, expressed the 
rythmus and melody, and the whole of the music became a 
picture. At the end of the piece, the artistes were called 
before the curtain. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE, 
Compiled by Frepericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music, 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 427.) 

I nave thus described four modes of the progression of pitch, 
and though in speaking of the concrete, its slide was not called a 
scale, siuce its unbroken line has no analogy with the interrupted 
steps of a discrete succession ; yet with a full understanding of its 
nature, there can be no objection to its being so called. There 
are, then, four scales of pitch. The Concrete, in which, from the 
outset to the termination of the voice, either in rising or falling, 
there is no appreciable interval, or interruption of continuity. 
The Diatonic, in which the discrete transitions are principally by 
whole tones. The Chromatic, consisting of a discrete succession 
of semitones, and the Zremu/ous, which, with its minute intervals, 
has never, or as far as I know, been employed upon musical 
instruments. The TZril/, or Shake, being, as will be shown here- 
after, a totally distinct function. For the purpose of explanation, 
the scales have been represented separately, though in the practice 
of the voice they are variously united, since speech makes use of 
them all. The concrete is always found; and we shall hereafter 
learn in what manner the diatonic, chromatic, and tremulous scales 
are joined with it. The term melody is applied to a regulated vocal 
or instrumental use of all those modes of pitch which are described 
in the above named scales. ‘The full meaning of the term 
embraces the further relations of time, rythmus, and pause ; but I 
here speak of pitch alone. That effect in music called melody is 
produced by a succession of the notes of the scale, in any cgree- 
able mode of permutation, of which its seven elements in a 
secre or skipping tprogression are capable. We shall find 

ereafter that the mecody of speech is founded on a like principle 
of varied intervals, whilst it has peculiarities, arising from its 
concrete and tremulous movements, and from its not being effected 
by the doctrine of what in music is called Key. The term Key is 
applied to each of the several series of the diatonic scale, which 
may be made upon musical instruments. And as it appears by the 
diagram of the key-board that the semitonic divisions of the whole 
tones cf the scale make twelve places, from each of which a 
diatonic succession may be arranged, so the scale of the Piano- 
forte admits of twelve different keys. ‘The first note of the 
succession is called, as we said formerly, the key-note. The 
relationship of this to the other notes of the scale is such that a 
melody will appear unfinished if its last sound be not the key-note 
of the scale, or the octave to it, which is its nearest coneord. It 
is a condition in music that a melody formed of the varied permu- 
lations of the notes of any one key shall not employ the constituent 
notes of another. Thus in the vertical diagram there is a series, 





bang its key-note at number one, and another withits key-note at 
ve, 


But to form the last we found it necessary to divide the tone 


between the eleventh and twelfth points, in order to obtain the 
final semitone of the diatonic scale: and it appears that all the 
notes are common to the two series, except the seventh of this 
last. Now a melody, or tune, begun on the first series cannot 
employ that seventh and be agreeable to the ear but with an 
express design to leave the first series, and afterwards to carry on 
the tune altogether by the notes of the last. This transition from 
one series to another is called Modulation, or Changing key. 
Intonation signifies the act of performing the movements of pitch 
through several scales in song and in instiumental execution. 
It therefore regards merely the changes of sound between acute- 
ness and gravity. Intonation is said to be correct or true, when 
the discrete steps or concrete slides over the intended interval are 
made with exactness, Deviation from this precision is called 
singing or playing false. The term Cadence means the consum- 
thation of the desire for a full close in the melody by the resting of 
its last sound in the key-note. I have thus endeavoured to prepare 
the reader for all that relates to the science and nomenclature of 
music in the following description of speech. When the analytic 
principles of the voice will have become familiar through Pvp rte 
instruction and practice, the Art of Speaking will scem to offer less 
difficulty by having an acknowledged system and nomenclature of 
its own. In whatever way a pupil may learn or be taught to 
recognize and to execute the intervals of the scale, let me here 
again call his attention to the necessity of making himself familiar 
with the perception of the concrete and discrete movements, not 
only as formed on vowel sounds, by which the scale of song is 
taught, but on syllables, which are the materials of intonation in 
speech. Let the pupil, then, on any syllable capable of prolonga- 
tion, rise concretely from the first degree of the scale to the 
octave ; and from this octave immediately return to the first degrée 
whilst the impression remains upon the ear. In like manner lét 
him ascend and descend through the concrete fifth—the third—the 
second-—and semitone. For acquiring familiarity with the discrete 
intervals, as used in speech, the intonation should be performed by 
means of two syllables. 

Thus taking the word gaily, let the pupil begin at the first degree 
of the scale with gai, and by a skip strike the octave with /y; and 
then, in immediate return, whilst the memory of the interval serv 
him, take gai at the octave, and descend to the first on dy. In li 
manner! let the voice be exercised on the discrete fifth—the third— 
the second—and semitone. 

Facility in executing the chromatic movement of speech is te 
be attained, by acquiring an accurate perception of the semitone, 
and frequently repeating it with a plaintive sentiment, on the in- 
terjection ah both in an ascending and descending course of thé 
chromatic scale. The pupil will acquire a ready command over 
the tremulous intonatiou, by practising the characteristic tremor of 
this scale, through the semitone with a plaintive sentiment, and 
with laughter or sentiments of exultation, through the other ims 
tervals. By frequent practice of these several modes of intonation 
on single syllables, the voice will be prepared for the use of in- 
tervals, in the syllabic successions of speech. The nature of key 
and modulation in music, has been described, with some cafe, 
although speech is not constructed upon the principles of either, 
It was presumed, however, that it would not be uninteresting to 
some inquirers to know wherein the differences of the cases consist. 
I feel how perplexing it is, to render the separated parts of a 
science, 80 well divided in method yet so waak related in detail 
as that of music, clearly intelligible: But if what has been said 
will enable the reader to understand the system and particulars of 
the four scales, and. to execute them, he will not have much diffi- 
culty in rang our further history of a new and beautiful Seience 
of the Human Voice. 

END OF THE FIRST SECTION, 





MR. WILSON AND MR. DEMPSTER. 
We are downright enemies, ay, and upright enemies, too, 
to all species of puffs whatsoever. Of all the puffs that have 


of Jate come within our cognizance, we know of none more 
invidiously exerted than the following ; for, without a shadow 
of truth, it attempts, by outrageously ridiculous comparison, 





or tather contrast, to lower in the public estimation one of the 
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greatest public favourites of the day. Let our readers peruse 
the notice which we have abstracted from a very lengthy 
article in The Banner, an Aberdeen journal. 


‘Before Mr. Dempster left Aberdeen, something very much res 
sembling ‘haste and indelicacy’ brought the popular singer, Wiison, to 
the place. We heard him sing, but all comparison with our friend 
Dempster we carefully shunned at the time, well knowing that it would 
not suit the delicate and gentlemanly feelings of him in whose favour 
our enthusiastic verdict would have been given. The absence of our 
friend has loosed us from restraint, and we have no hesitation in draw- 
ing a comparison. Dempster, then, we regard as naturally and easily a 
musician—both a composer and vocalist—of the first order. Wilson, 
in our opinion, with a good musical ear, is notwithstanding a mere 
actor, Dempster composes, and composes beautifully, and in a style 
peculiar to himself—Wilson only, as the saying is, ‘ sings a good song.’ 
Dempster, in addition to the exquisite melody of his music, has a full 
and sonorous, and withal a sweet and soft voice, that does perfect 
justice to his fine compositions. Wilson, with a complete lack of the 
bump of composition, has, by constant practice, succeeded in training a 
rather coarse voice to something like musical obedience. In short, 
Dempster is all music—Wilson all mimicry. Dempster and his music 
are all heart—Wilson and his songs have become popular by the aid 
of head and hand. And we think we do no manner of injustice to the 
latter when we say that Dempster, who could not help singing if he 
would, is par excellence a minstrel of nature’s own moulding, while 
Wilson has reared his fame upon the more hardly attained, but less 
abiding basis of art. We may, therefore, without hesitation assert that 
Dempster’s name and fame will live with his music, a series of creations 
not made to die—while the high reputation won by Wilson will hardly 
outlive himself. The one is like the busy bee, whose mellow store 
confers delight aftcr its brief but well-spent existence has ceased—the 
other like the idJe fly, which sips a little of the hcney, flutters its tiny 
round, and dies, leaving nought but a carcass behind.” 


If we had previously known nothing of Mr. Dempster, we 
should feel inclined to say that this preposterous specimen of 
favouritism, of fulsome adulation, had proceeded from his own 
pen; but we are sure that gentleman would be tlie last person 
in the world who would lend himself to such a self-evident 
absurdity, and commit himself so flagrantly. We know Mr. 
Dempster’s merits, have spoken of his singing in praise, and 
have not altogether condemned his compositions; but we are 
far from awarding the palm to him above. Mr. Wilson, 
whose singing of his own country’s ballads, has not been 
surpassed in the present century, whether we regard his vocal 
aig or his mode and method of supylying his art. We 

ave no objection to allow all the praise due to Mr. Dempster, 
but it shall not be at the expense of our time-honoured favorite, 
Mr. Wilson, until he prove himself a superior artist. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tue past week has offered nothing new, except that the 
hot weather and the departures from town have had a slight 
effect upon the houses, which have not been so inconveniently 
crowded as heretofore. 

On Saturday the Figlia del Reggimento, inrerrupted by a 
scene from Théa for Rosati, and crowned by a scene from 
Giselle for Carlotta Grisi, comprised the entertainments. The 
Queen and Prince Albert were present, with many more of note. 

On Tuesday we had the Sunnambula, followed by Les Ele- 
mens. The Queen and Prince Albert were present, besides 
the Duke of Wellington and others of high consideration. 

On Thursday La Figlia and Les Elemens. The Queen 
and Prince Albert having left town, were not present on this 
occasion ; netwithstanding which, the house was fuller than 
on Saturday and Tuesday, which shows that Jenny Lind 
attracts the crowd, and not Her Majesty, as some critics have 
insinuated. ‘‘ The last appearance” of Carlotta Grisi had 
also its share in the attraction, and those who went to take 
leave of the most charming of ballerines, were well repaid for 
their pains. There was something in her dancing on this 








occasion which was too graceful and etherial for earth, and yet 
too humanly fascinating for heaven. Her flight is the knell 
that forbodes the death of the season. As one picture of 
Turner makes a whole gallery look brilliant, so the one presence 
of Carlotta throws a brightness over the ballet, which wants 
nothing else to render it attractive. 

I Lombardi will be given to-night, with Les Elemens (“by 
desire”), and the famous pas de quatre of 1845, which Perrot 
composed for Taglioni, Carlotta, Cerito, and Grahn. Rosati 
will take the place of Grahn (who has left for the continent); 
so that in addition to Taglioni’s first appearance, we shall 
have Carlotta’s veritable /ast—a painful antithesis—delight 
and despair. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday evening Anna Bolena was repeated for the 
second time, and we now hasten to supply our promised 
notice, being doubly cased in a mail of proof, from having 
heard the opera a second time. The performance of Saturday 
was superior to that of Thursday, inasmuch as Mario had 
recovered entirely from his hoarseness, and Grisi had escaped 
the slight anxiety that was apparent at the commencement of 
her first night in the English Queen. We should be sorry 
Grisi did not evidence this anxiety. It would lead us to 
believe that her singing and acting was entirely the result of 
art and study, and that she had no real genivs. But with all 
her art La Diva is a creature of impulse, and is not altogthet 
independent of the circumstances of the moment. On the 
first night of Anna Bolena, at the commencement of her 
performance, she was certainly anxious, if not nervous. And 
yet what performance had her Anna Bolena to fear? Yea, 
two, or three tremendous rival-ones, the very aspect of whose 
overwhelming successes, even in fancy, was enough to para- 
lyse all her preliminary efforts. And such rivals were her 
own Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, and Donna Anna. But none 
of this anxiety was apparent on the Thursday after the first 
scene ; nor was it observable at all on the Saturday. Hence, say 
we, the Saturday’s performance was more complete: indeed 
it was as perfect as any of the season. We could not 
detect a single flaw in band, chorus, or principals. Grisi’s 
Anna Bolena, as a histrionic effort, is very different from her 
Norma, or Lucrezia Borgia. It exhibits, not more genius, 
perhaps, but indubitably a greater amount of art. In the 
earlier portions of the opera the calmness of despair is 
evidenced with extraordinary delicacy, and we find none of 
the stormy passions called forth, which render parts of her 
Norma and Lucrezia so terribly striking. But Grisi’s genius 
is not alone exemplified in the sterner and sublimer passages 
of dramatic action: in the pathetic scenes, and those purely 
feminine, which demand the nicest strokes of art, and the 
most delicate management of the voice, Grisi reigns as 
supreme as she does in the delineation of the more violent 
feelings. All this is beautifully shown in the first scene of 
Anna Bolena. The address to Smeaton— 

‘* Come innocente, Giovanne,”’ 
was an exquisitely delicate wail from first to last, the singer 
never venturing once into display, or vehemence. There is 
little given to Anna to exhibit her power, or pathos in the 
earlier portions of the opera; and it is not until the scene 
with Percy that the part begins to develope its importance. 
The duet— 
“ Riccardo, sien brevi i detti nostri,’ 

—a poor composition by the way—presents an opportunity 
for some fine acting, which Grisi did not let pass her without 
producing an immense effect. When Smeaton enters so 
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unexpectedly, her astonishment, and terror were rendered with 
astonishing truth in the delivery of the words— 
“Deh! fermate.... io son perduta: 
Giunge alcuno....io pid non reggo.” 
Her scene when the king enters was singularly impressive, by 
its subdued tone, and the intensity of her fear exhibited 
through her fruitless efforts to appear calm. It is in this 
scene that Grisi makes her first great point. Henry, infuriated 
at his fancied discovery of her guilt, tells Anna she need 
make no appeal to him, that the judges shall hear her defence. 
Anna, roused from her fears and shame by this declaration, 
cries out in amazement— 
“* Giudici—giudici—ad Anna,”— 
which simple words, uttered by Grisi, produced an effect on 
the audience which no words could express. Truly might 
the critic in the Daily News say, it was worthy the best effort 
of Siddons—we say, of Rachel—having never seen the other. 
The finale to the first act was finely given, and the artistes 
were re-called at the fall of the curtain, Grisi being sum- 
moned by herself a second time. 

The second act of Anna Bolena is decidedly the best 
musically and dramatically speaking. The opening chorus is 
beautiful; and in the subsequent duo between Anna and 
Harvey there is introduced one of the most pleasing snatches 
of melody we have heard from the pen of the composer, which 
was sung by Grisi with ineffable grace and expression. This 
charming morceau commences— 

“ Piegar lo fronté @ forza.” 
The next scene between Anna and Jane Seymour, when the 
latter unfolds to the Queen, that it is, in reality, she, herself, 
who is the cause of all her misfortune, was a splendid display 
of singing and acting on the part of Grisi. It is not possible 
to paint in words the sorrowful tone and look of despair with 
which she delivers the phrase— 
“‘ E consigliar mel puoi!.... 
Tu, mia Seymour!”’.... 

nor the terrible and deep earnestness with which she invokes 
an imprecation on the head of the unknown cause of all her 
sorrows. And how beautifully this is contrasted with the 
solitary spark of fury to which she gives way, when she learns 
it is Seymour who has stept between her and happiness, and 
the forgiveness so soon and so pathetically accorded when ste 
considers it is the King alone who is to blame. What a 
mockery of criticism, after so truthful, delicately beautiful, and 
intensely pathetic a scene, to aver that Grisi is only great in the 
embodiment of tempestuous feelings. Such words are not written 
down to express an opinion, but to serve a particular purpose. 
We must not omit noticing Mdlle. Corbari in this scene, since 
her acting was natural and impressive, and her singing highly 
pleasing and artistic. Grisi’s beauties are so frequent in the 
latter portions of the opera, that we find it impvssible to 
record them all, and shall, therefore, rest content with quoting 
one, or two, to give some idea of the performance—if we can, 
In the scene where Anna and Percy are called before the 
King, and the Queen kneels to him, Grisi again exhibited her 
pathetic acting, and again made a splendid point, viz: when 
the king taunts her with having bestowed her favour on 
Smeaton, The unfortunate Queen bears all the King’s re- 
proaches patiently as long as he confines his accusations to 
Percy, for Percy was her first love, and still around the ruin 
of her heart twines the green ivy of her early feelings ; but 
when told her favours were given to her page, and that a 
hundred proofs could be adduced to show it, rage and con- 
Sclous Linnocence extinguish all her fears, and she stands 
confronting her accusers, no longer the timid, shrinking 





woman, but the lofty Queen, upborn in the pride of her 
innocence, and defiant alike of the King’s power, or death 
itself. Grisi was incomparably fine in this scene, and the 
sudden change of voice and feeling, shown in the utterance of 
the phrase— 
“* Cessa! 

A questa Iniqua accusa 

Mia dignita riprendo, ed altamente 

Di Smeton seduttor te, Sire, io grido.” 
produced a tremendous effect. In the last scene, we fear we 
should be doing the great artist little credit, by endeavouring 
to descant upon that which is indeed beyond all praise and all 
criticism. To say that vocally and histrionically it was one 
of the greatest and most perfect exhibitions ever witnessed 
on the stage, is to speak in veritable, but to our thinking, cold 
phrase. Having little power to realize in ‘* good set terms,” 
being modest withal, and having the best desire to show the 
Diva in her truest colours, we entreat of the reader to go, 
hear, and sce Grisi, and judge for himself, and rescue us from 
our editorial predicament. Mario’s performance of Percy was 
highly creditable to his powers as an actor and a singer. On 
Saturday evening he sang most beautifully, both in the con- 
certed music and in the solos. His ‘“* Vivi tu,” was marvel- 
lously vocalised. Corbari has already had our thorough 
approval. Jane Seymour is an important part and tasks the 
power of an artist in no small degree. Mdlle. Corbari 
acquitted herself admirably, and received great applause 
throughout her performance. Tamburini’s Henry, in our 
humble opinion, is the very best we have seen. In many 
instances the music suits his voice better than it does that of 
his great predecessor, and we cannot forbear from saying that 
of the two artistes Tamburini is decidedly the greatest trage- 
dian. We mean nothing invidious in this remark, and our 
readers are well aware in what regard we hold the great, and, 
in his own line, incomparable Lablache. Therefore, let the 
comparison pass—nor even now should we have made the 
comparison did it not seem to us a matter of amazement that 
some of the better brothers of the press seem to regard 
Tamburini as worthy of little more notice than if he were a 
second-rate artist. The Henry the Eighth of Tamburini is 
certainly one of the most artistic performances of the great 
singer. Itmay not draw on the resources of his vocal 
capabilities to that extent as to make the part as interesting 
as his Figaro, Don Juan, or Dandini; nevertheless, the music 
of Enrico demands great power and skill, while its dramatic 
phase requires the finest judgment and vigour of conception 
to realize it vividly to the eye of the beholder. In Tamburini’s 
performance all was new, yet all was natural; and had we 
time to analyse 1t we could adduce a hundred proofs of the 
truthfulness of its conception, and the completeness of its 
execution. The part of Smeaton is not admirably adapted to 
Alboni. The two arias she has to sing are neither happy as 
compositions, nor do they offer scope sufficient to the brilliant 
voice of the contralto to exhibit its incomparable beauties. 
She was encored in the 

“ Deh! non voler costringere.’’ 


which was entirely owing to the exquisite grace and capti- 
vations of the singer. We are most anxious to see this 
charming artiste in some parts better suited to her extraordi- 
nary capabilities. Where is the Gazza Ladra? How 
splendidly it might be cast with Grisi, Alboni, Tamburini, 
Marini—we trust the season will not pass by without this 
delicious opera being performed. The calls and re-calls, at 
the end of Anna Bolena, were the same as on the first 
performance. 
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After the opera, on both nights, the new divertissement was 
performed with Malle. Piunket, who gains nightly in the 
public estimation, assisted by Mdlles. Baderna, De Melisse, 
Stephan, Delechaux, &c. 

On Tuesday Anna Bolena was given for the third time 
without losing an atom of its attractions. Rather, indeed, 
the attraction appeared to increase, for, notwithstanding the 
immense allurements of the old opera, Her Majesty being 
present, and Jenny Lind performing in the Sonnambula, the 
list of fashionables at Covent Garden, according to the Times, 
quite equalled that at Her Majesty’s Theatre. After the opera 
the ballet of the Peri was produced for Mdlle. Plunkett, with 
splendid scenery and dresses. The ballet has been much 
improved by being curtailed into one act, which has been 
managed with excellent tact by M. O'Bryan, all the best 
dances and necessary situations being retained. Thé ballet 
is familiar to every visitor of the Opera and Drury Lane; 
we shall, therefore, not enlarge upon it. Mdlle. Plunkett, as 
the Peri, danced almost with magical effect, and received very 
great applause. She is, in reality, a dancer of extraordinary 
power and lightness, her agility being quite unsurpassable, 
and several of her tours de force astonishing for their facility 
and certainty in accomplishment. Mdlle. Plunkett’s per- 
formance on Tuesday night surprised even ourselves, who 
were so much taken with her in her first divertissement, and 
convinced us that she is second in her calling to but few living 
artistes. The ballet was entirely successful. Among the 
effective incidental dances, a pas de quatre by the Demoiselles 
Baderna, Bertin, Delechaux, and Duval, was most favourably 
received, the charming little Marietta being encored in a 
Spanish seu/ with castanets. This dance slightly partakes of 
the cachucha style, but is more bold and artistic and brings 
out the powers of the young lady to greater advantage. By 
turns voluptuous, graceful, arrogant, and tender, she displayed 
an energy and agility for which we were not prepared and 
which quite took the house by storm. A continued succession 
of applause crowned each feat and terminated in an enthu- 
siastic encore. We have already expressed our surprise that 
the management has not turned to the best advantage the 
talent they have at their disposal, and we hope that the demon- 
stration of Tuesday evening will open their eyes to their 
true interest. If we were to single out for special eulogy 
any one of Mdlle. Plunkett’s pas, we should be inclined 
to award the palm to asort of pas de fascination in 
the first scene, which was exquisitely danced. We may 
mention also a pas de deux, with M. Gontié, executed with 
remarkable grace, elegance and vigour, and which excited a 

furore. 

On Thursday, a grand extra night was given for Alboni’s 
benefit, the performances being Lucrezia Borgia, with its 
inimitable cast, comprising Grisi, Alboni, Mario, Lavia, 
Piacentini, Ley, Polonin , Tagliafico, Marini, and Tamburini ; 
a scene from Betly, and the Peri. Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and 
Tamburini, were as splendid in the opera as on any former 
occasion, and the performance went off with immense eclat, 
The artistes were re-called after each act, and Grisi was 
honoured with no Jese than five re-calls. Mario was in ex- 
quisite voice, and acted his last scene admirably. This scene 
is certainly his best essay in the tragicline. Alboni, of course, 
was encored twice in the drinking song, and gave it, were 
that possible, more exquisitely than ever. Tamburini sang his 
cavatina, in the second act, very finely, and in the famous 
trio, by his admirable singing and incomparable acting, con- 
duced to obtain for it a rapturous and unanimous encore, 
After the opera a scene was given from Donizetti's pretty 





comic opera, Betly, for Alboni, The charming artiste pro- 
duced an immense sensation in a buffo song. The audience 
absolutely screamed applause, overwhelming the singer 
with an incessant repetition of cheers for several minutes, and 
would not be satisfied until the song was repeated. The aria 
buffa is not particularly striking in point of tune, but it is 
dramatically worked out, and there is a quaint Tyrolean 
burthen at the end, well introduced and happily turned, 
which was given with irresistible drollery by Alboni. It 
certainly appears to us that Mdlle. Alboni’s forte lies in bluff 
comedy. Her whole deportment and bearing in the scene 
from Betly evinced an entire sympathy with this province of 
the operatic drama. We should like much to see her in 
Betly throughout. The performances concluded with the Peri; 
the graceful Plunkett wining more applause than ever.—D.R. 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 

‘*4 Complete Set of Musical Tables, arranged in progressive order, 
desizned to assist the Memory of the Student ; adapted to the use of 
Schools and private teaching, by F. C. WaLKer.—J. ALFRED Nove1.L0. 
A neat little hand-book, or vade-mecum, which will tend greatly, 

by its simple and concise method, to advance the pupil in the ele. 
ments of music. There is little more done in this book than what has 
been done hundreds of times before ; but there is much ingenuity 
displayed in the arrangement; and the mode of conveying the 
elementary information, strikes us, as the best we know. We can 
therefore recommend it to the use of schools. 





“ The Standard Lyric Drama,” being a collection of the Operatic Works 
of the most eminent Composers ; each Opera with the Vocal Score in its 
integrity: the Pianoforte adaptation arranged from the Orchestral 
Score, with the Original Libretto, to which is superadded an English 
Text by J. Wrey Movutp; the musical portion of the work being 
revised by W. 8. Rocnstro.—J. Boosty & Co. 

The first number of this work has just been issued. It contains 

a portion (nearly a third we believe) of the first act of the Nozze di 

iyaro, beautifully and carefully printed in quarto, bound in an 

elegant emblematic wrapper. The projection of this work cannot 
be too highly lauded. ‘The Standard Lyric Drama is intended to 
supply, in as cheap a form as they can be given, all the operatic 
works of the great masters; and we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the musical public to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
procuring a library of this class of compositions, at once complete 
and efficient. The first part of this work is a prima facie evidencé 
of the excellence of the remainder, and we trust that the Standard 

Lyric Drama will not be discontinued from want of publie support. 

At a time like the present, when operatic music is a positive rage 

with all classes, no amateur, or musical critics should be without a 

work like the one before us; and whether it be for amusement, 

instruction, or as a matter of business, it will be found equally 
worthy serious consideration. Exceptions may be taken as to the 
price, which though extremely cheap, as regards the style and 
matter of the production, is, we think, beaten in this respect by 
the publication of other works of the great masters ; witness, for 
instance, the oratorios and sacred compositions of Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c. published by Novello. The superiority in size, 
printing, and paper, of the Standard Lyric Drama, over the publi- 
cations just mentioned, must he acknowledged ; and, perhaps, the 
more general importance attaching to operatic over sacred works 
has warranted the extra expenditure. ‘Ihe new work has our best 
wishes, and shall certainly obtain our most cordial support: As 
far as we could judge, from a hasty survey of the first part, the 
music is given in the completest form; while the English words, 
though something too verbally translated, are provided with poetic 
skill andtact. The stage directions are minutely set down, so that 
the works contained in the Standard Lyric Drama furnish, with the 
entire music, the whole of the libretto. There is apparently 
nothing omitted to render the work complete in ore respect, 

Part 1, vol. 1, contains fifty-two pages, finishing with Cherubino’s 

aria “ Non so pitt cosa.” The preface, biography, Hibretto, com 

plete), the thematic index, and title-page to each opera, will be 
issued with the last parts of ihe same. 
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LISZT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Liszt arrived here on the 8th of June, by the Galatz 
packet-boat. The Sultan, informed of his approaching visit, 
gave particular orders that he should be conducted to the 
palace Tcheragan immediately he had put foot on Constan- 
tinopolitan ground. These orders were punctually obeyed. 
Hardly had he stept from the steam-boat, when he found 
himself on the way to the Sultan’s Seraglio, accompanied by 
his Majesty’s chief interpreter, M. Le Baron H. Resta. Liszt 
was received by the Sultan with great honour and favour. 
A grand féte was prepared, The Sultan, doubtless, anxious 
to give him a savour of his musical taste, and to show him his 
band of instrumentalists and his singers, treated the pianist to 
a symphony and several choruses, for which he seemed deeply 
grateful and bowed acknowledgments even until it pained him 
as to the back of his neck. Meanwhile preparations of ano- 
ther kind were going forward, more honourable still to the 
great pianist. A grand pianoforte of Erard’s was being got 
ready; and when the symphony had passed away, and the 
chorus had ceased roaring, Liszt was requested to oblige his 
Majesty with a sample of his finger-powers. Thereupon sat 
down Liszt, no whit put out of countenance by the sudden- 
ness of attack, and not at all frightened by having to essay his 
huge merits before the great musical autocrat of all the 
Turkeys. What he played was assuredly these three—no 
more—and very well. He played the andante from his fan- 
tasia, on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor : he played the 
overture to William Tell, by himself; and he played his own 
Norma. The Sultan, after the first morceau, called out 
lustily, “ Hookah”—not “ Hookey,” be it known—meaning 
thereby his pipe, and puffed away like a puerile Etna during 
the remaining performances. Liszt, conceiving His Majesty 
was about to smoke him, became somewhat nervous, and 
played a flat instead of a natural in a rapid chromatic descend- 
ing passage, which so delighted the Sultan, that he was ob- 
served to close one eye with great significance, and puff away 
with more vehemence than ever. Liszt, not being used to 
the atmosphere of puffs, was highly pleased when His Majesty 
told him he had heard quite enough for once, and invited him 
to pay him a second visit, and departed no less pleased with 
the condescension of the mighty potentate, than he was in- 
spired at his musical information—that is, for a Turcoman. 
On his second visit to the Serail, His Majesty presented the 
pianist with a splendid snuff-box, surrounded with magnificent 
brilliants. | Everybody in Constantinople considers this a 
compliment.—D, R, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Haymarxet.—Mr. Frederick Webster’s benefit took place 
on Tuesday, when a series of entertainments were provided 
of unusual quulity and quantity. First of all was performed, 
The Prevoked Husband, excellently cast by the whole 
strength of the company, with the addition of Miss Susan 
Cushman—for this night only—as Lady Townly, and Miss 
Julia Bennett, as Miss Jenny—for this night only—so the bills 
stated, the why, we could not divine. Then came a favourite 
ballad by Miss P. Horton, and a Bolero de Cadiz, by Malle. 
Adele and Mr. A. Webster; which was followed by a Lilli- 
putian Concert in which Mr. Frederick Chatterton’s three 
tiny pupils performed a grand military trio, composed ex- 
pressly for them; and then Masters Alfred and Henry 
Holmes made their public debut and executed Auber’s 
overture to Massaniello, arranged as a duet for two violins, 
in such a manner that, we may safely say, the composer 
himself never heard it played so. Close upon the heels of the 











overture came the inimitable John Parry, whose very frontis 
piece is a herald of cavhinnation, and whose singing in the 
London season does more to keep away the spleen induced by 
hot weather, fruit eating, and the rival Italian Operas, than 
all the medicinal prescriptions propounded and compounded 
by home-opathic, and foreign-opathic quacks. Binks the 
Bagman, a Sterling Coin in the mint of farce, brought from the 
Adelphi Wright and Paul Bedford, who did not appear much 
out of their elements, and cheered up the spectators almost as 
much as Buckstone and Mrs, Glover could do, and the whole 
concluded with Planché’s comic drama, The Jacobite, in which 
Miss Reynolds sang an exceedingly new and exceedingly 
pretty song, composed by Mr. T. G. Reed, called, ‘‘ I do 
love, John.” Now was not thisa dainty dish to set before 
John Bull? We were delighted to see the house crammed to 
suffocation. The worthy éeneficiaire—would that we had an 
English word to express the term—is entirely deserving of all 
the support he received. 

Princess’s.—The new drama, with music, entitled, Dying 
for a Kiss, is taken from a French vaudeville, that has met 
with much success in Paris, and is very neatly adapted to the 
English stage. The ground-work of the plot is sufficiently 
absurd, and has one incident that has been made use of by 
French writers, twenty times at least in our remembrance, 
viz: the raising a snbject to the throne by a Queen. The 
situations, however, and dialogue of the piece are sufficient 
to redeem any absurdity ; and still further, the music wedded 
to it by Mr. Kdward Loder, would make dullness captivating. 
The music is really beautiful ; the songs most alluring; the 
interspersed music extremely captivating, and worth a dozen 
modern French operas. The instrumentation is replete with 
brilliant effects; and those peculiar and happy touches of 
harmony, which evidence Mr. Loder’s musical skill and genius, 
are apparent throughout the scene. We shall devote a careful 
review to each morceau, when the music is sent us by the 
publisher. The drama was entirely successful, and continues 
a main source of attraction at the Princess’s —D. R. 

Frencu Prays.— Whatever Madlle. Rachel touches be- 
comes refined, and turns to the purest gold. A part which 
is feeble in itself is suddenly metamorphosed into a vigorous 
and healthy shoot, and life is imparted and character given 
from the mere fertility of the soil into which it has been 
transplanted ; for there is that in genius which fertilises all 
arvund it, and imparts some portion of its lustre even to the 
meanest accesories with which it eomes in contact. Mdlle, 
Rachel has conquered a difficulty which we could not but 
believe even above her strength—and great it is undoubtedly. 
She has not only upheld, but even shone forth most gloriously 
in the feeble part of Amenaide, and thrown the hero of our 
operatic remembrances into the back ground. This piece was 
evidently written to pourtray the spirit of chivalry embodied in 
Tanerede, the love of country as opposed to the injustice and 
rivalry of a jealous senate—a species of modern Coriolanus, 
but more generous, more amiable; and what takes away 
from the merit of the sacrifice in love, a middle-aged Roman, 
the lance in one hard and the lute in the other, singing 
alternately of love and war, and ever ready to sacrifice at 
either shrine. Amenaide is the object of the hero’s love; she 
hears of his arrival in Sicily, and despatches a messenger to 
him to warn him of his being exiled by the senate, and to 
assure him of her love. This missive is confided to a trusty 
slave, a Saracen, who is taken, and the letter is interpretéd 
by the senate as an offer of her love to the infidel chief. She 
is condemned to death, Tancrede becomes her champion and 
kills her traducer, and in a subsequent battle against the 
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Turks is himself killed. The affair is cleared up when he is 
on the point of death, and Amenaide falls on her lover's 
corpse. This is a full sketch of the character, so that we 
shall be amply born out when we say that the actress deserves 
praise for creating a part which would never have entered 
into the author’s imagination, however great his talent in 
other respects. Voltaire might have done, and has done 
better than this; we should recommend his Zaire, his 
Alzire, and more especially his Merope as infinitely superior. 
In Zaire we should have all the tenderness of the lover, the 
purity of the maiden, and the enthusiasm of the early Chris- 
tian convert—and those are qualities which Mdlle. Rachel can 
embody in an eminent degree, as she has proved by her 
impersonation of Amenaide on Monday last, at least as 
regards those tender scenes which it was contested she could 
not enact, and to which she has given a most triumphant 
repiy; in Mirope, the love and affection of the mother, of 
which we had an example on Wednesday, in the Britannicus 
of Racine. These are the works on which Voltaire’s reputation 
as a tragic author must rest, and not on the mock heroics of 
a Tancrede, and the Versaille fadeurs of an Amenaide, how- 
ever ennobled in the mouth of the greatest artist of modern 
times. We shall briefly dismiss Zancréde ; up to the fourth 
act there is but little room for the display of those violent 
emotions in which this actress excels; in scene the fourth she 
enters with precipitation, and throwing herself on her knees 
before Tancréde, exclaims : 
“O mon Dieu tutélaire ! 
Maitre de mon destin, j’embrasse vos genoux.” 
This was given with a soul overflowing with the most devoted 
tenderness. Sheis coldly repulsed and her indignation finds 
vent in the following lines, rather sententiously pedantic, 
perhaps, yet admirably expressed and rendered by the actress, 
“ Rien ne peut l’excuser.. .. 

Quand I’univers entier m’accuserait d’un crime 

Sur son jugement, seul un grand homme appuyé 

A univers seduit oppose son estime.”’ 
Her joy knows no bounds when she hears that her lover has 
added fresh laurels to his crown, she exclaims— 

* Ah! Je respize gies ; rei one ome la joie. 


Mon bonheur est au comble. 
There was a freshness in her exultation, a tenderness, a pathos 
in her love, so different from the savage love of Phédre, that 
we hailed with enthusiasm this new feature, and conceived 
hope for the future. On Wednesday we witnessed the per- 
formance of Britannicus, for the first time. This is one of 
Racine’s best tragedies, that which he himself ever alluded to 
as his masterpiece. We are not inclined to be exclusively of 
his opinion, although we certainly find little to criticise, and 
much to admire; yet if we find few faults, we, at the same 
time, do not meet with those strong and startling effects 
which exist in his Phédre and in his Andromaque. ‘The cha- 
racter of Néro is well conceived and well worked out, and we 
may remark, very respectably played by M. Raphael Félix. 
We think it the best part we have vet seen him in. That of 
Agrippine was admirably embodied by Madlle. Rachel, and to 
it we must particularly direct our readers’ attention. We 
know of no part in which she is greater. Her conception is 
awfully grand—her love for her son, so great as to induce her 
to sacrifice her husband to him— her jealousy of his affection— 
her inordinate thirst for power—her resentment when called 
on to justify her conduct—her fury when she finds she has 
been deceived by her too dutiful pupil—produced a picture 
which no description can convey, nor imagination fill up, so 
powerfully are all the parts enacted, and so vigorously are they 
coloured, The great scene was that of the fourth act when 


seated in her arm-chair, she beckons to Néro to approach 
there was grandeur in her deportment, and contempt in the 
mannet in which she says— 

“ Approchez-vous, Néron, et prenez votre place.” 
She proceeds to relate to him what means she employed to 
elevate him to the empire, what crimes she used to raise her 
son to the dignity of Cesar, how she gained over the army, and 
at last seated him orfthe imperial throne— 

“ C’est le sincére aveu que je voulais vous faire: 
Vous tous mes forfaits. Pe voici le salaire. F 


C’est vous qui m’ordonnez de me justifier.”” 
The reconciliation takes place, truly and unreservedly on the 
part of Agrippine, for she is a mother and loves her son: 
treacherously on that of Néro. The parting of the mother and 
son was full of dignity. Their meeting in the fifth act was the 
finest display of art we ever witnessed. Agrippine has learned 
the death of Britannicus, Néro endeavours to pass, she stops 
him— 
Agrippine. 

“ Arrétez, Néron, ’jai deux mots a vous dire. 

Britannicus est mort: je reconnais les coups ; 

Je connais l’assassin. 

Néron. 
Et qui, madame? 
Agrippine. 
po Vous.” 
We expected an explosion of indignation : quite the contrary, 
it was given in the merest whisper, yet so audible that it 
electrified the whole house. She then proceeds to forebode the 
destiny which awaits him and winds up with— 
‘Et ton nom paraitra, dans la race future 
Aux plus cruels tyrans la plus cruelle injure.” 

“La plus” is an emendation of the text which reads une : the 
correction is good and we thank the corrector whosoever he be. 
In this brief sketch of the character of Agrippine we know 
that we have risked opinions at variance with the generally 
received notions of the character of Agrippine, we have sus- 
tained that, although ambition hold the first place in her heart, 
there is still some room open to maternal affection ; besides the 
proofs we have already adduced, we might mention the second 
scene in the fourth act, when she refutes the accusation of 





Néro, “ Moi le faire empereur?” she exclaims, and she con- 
tinues to prove that such an act on her part would destroy 
her own influence, that her vengeance could not be profitable, 
and, consequently, the accusation falls to the ground of itself; 
she alleges no love for her son, she knows him too well; she 
appeals to his understanding and not to his affection, for she 
is fully aware that the latter forms no part of his character, 
but at the same time she accuses hitn of ingratitude even from 
his infancy :— 

“Vous ne me trompez point, je vois tous vos détours ; 

Vous étes un ingrat, vous le fates toujours: 

Dés vos plus jeunes ans, mes soins et mes tendresses 

N’ont arraché de vous que de feintes caresses.” 
In spite of the excessive heat of the weather the house was 
well attended, and the applause enthusiastic.—J. de C—-—e. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rovat Itatian Orera.—At the request of the managewent-of 
this theatre, Madame Ronconi has consented to re-appear in the part 
of the heroine in Maria di Rohan. It will afford the subscribers 
and the public in general no small gratification to see Signor Ron- 
coni in one of his greatest parts. The performance will take place 
on the 27th instant. 

Sacrgsp Harmonic Socrety.—The concluding performance of 
the season will take place at Exeter Hall, on Friday the 23rd inst., 
at which Spohr will conduct, for the first time in London, his Lust 





Judgment, the Christian’s Rage, and a new Psalm. 
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Ms topists.—We had the pleasure of partaking of the hospi- 
tality and conviviality of the Melodists’ Club, on the 29th 
ult., when about seventy professors and amateurs of music dined 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, Lieut. General Sir Andrew Barnard, 
G. C. B. in the chair. Grace was sung before dinner, and Non 
Nobis Domine afterwards, by a host of vocalists, in a very 
effective manner, and several glees were also performed in the 
course of the evening. The Misses Pyne sung two duets beautifully, 
accompanied by Sir G. Smart ; aud Miss Ransford gave a pretty 
ballad by her brother, who accompanied it.. Songs were sung by 
Mr. Braham, Mr. Binge, Mr. Calkin, Mr. Blewitt and Herr Pischek, 
and loudly applauded. Mr. Maycock played a fantasia on the 
clarionet, accompanied by Mr. Horn, and Madame Dulcken gave 
Schulhoff’s “ Bohemian Airs” most brilliantly on the pianoforte. The 
gallant chairman proposed the health of Madame Dulcken, and the 
ladies, of whom, there were about seventy present, who partook of 
refreshments, provided for them by Mr. Bacon, the worthy host of 
the tavern. Prizes are annually given, for English vocal compo- 
sitions, by the honorary members at the Melodists’ Club, who con- 
sist of Sir H. R. Bishop, Messrs. Braham, Blewitt, T. Cooke, 
Foord, Francis, H. Gear, J. L. Hatton, J. W. Hobbs, C. E. Horn, 
J. King,C Lockey, W. Machin, C. Manvers, J. Parry, J. Parry, jun. 
Professor Taylor, J. Wilson, A. J.S. Moxley, C. Spencer, C. Taylor, 
R. Barnby, and J. Kench. The honorary treasurer and secretary 
are Mr. Addison and Mr. Parry, sen. The latter has filled his office 
for seventeen years. 

A Granp Concert is announced to take place on the 2Ist inst. 
at the Hanover Square Rooms in aid of the New Paddington 
Hospital, at which all the artistes of the Royal Italian Opera have 
graciously proffered their gratuitous services; Mr. Beale willingly 
giving permission. 

Mr. Henry Lincoxn and Mr. John Thomas have been unani- 
mously elected members of the Royal Society of Musicians, and 
Signor Costa has been proposed to join the institution. Of his 
election there can be no doubt. Handel's Messiah will be per- 
formed on Wednesday next, for the benefit of the Society, under 
the auspices of the royal and noble directors of the Queen’s Con- 
certs of Ancient Music; the public rehearsal will take place on 
Monday morning. Field, the principal door-keeper, intends to 
insert in his Annual Book of the Ancient Concerts, a sketch of the 
rise and progress of that establishment from 1776 to the present 
time. A similar sketch was inserted in the Musical World up to 
1838, written by Mr. Parry; also the Melodists, the Catch and 
Glee Clubs, &e. &c. 

Mr. H. Brintey Ricnarps.—This talented musician has been 
indisposed for many weeks, but we are glad to learn that he is fast 
recovering. 

Mz. Georce Hay, who has achieved considerable celebrity 
as a pianist and organist in a neighbouring town, and is a 
Salopian by birth and education, has succeeded the late Mr. 
Thomas ‘Tomlins, as organist to St. Mary’s, in this town, and 
entered upon his duties on Sunday last. The superb instrument in 
that church has been put in through repair, by Gray and Davison of 
London. The tone of its diapasons, is, we believe, considered 
second to none in the kingdom. —Eddowes’s (Salopian) Journal. 

Miss Emity Raymonp.—A Liverpool paper informs us that 
this young lady, who lately made a successful debi as a pianist at 
the concert of Sw preceptress, Mrs. St. Albin, at Chester, has played 
in London before Mr. Benedict, who has expressed a high opinion 
of her capabilities. 

Mr. W. Srauin is appointed bass singer at the Temple Church 

Mancuester.— Hanoreaves Cuorat Society.—The last con- 
cert for the season of this society is at length fixed for Thursday, 
the 9th of September. Staudigh is engaged. 

Mg. Henry Russet is prosecutiug a most successful four in the 

rovinces. He has given concerts at Dover, Canterbury, Ramsgate, 
argate, Southampton, Ryde, &c., in all of which places he has 
created great enthusiasm. 





NOTICE. 


The Jirst number of an analysis of Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, by the Editor, 
will appear next week. This Oratorio is now performing with great 
success at Exeter Hall, under the direction of the composer, and a notice 

of the performance will be included in the analysis. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





- Gnd 
ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopssate Street.) 

These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 

JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 


ORGAN.—TO BE SOLD, 


A fine voiced Organ in an elegant Spanish mahogany case ; built to order 
regardless of expense—gilt pipes in front, and suitable for a Church, Chapel, or a 
Gentleman’s music room. Size, 5ft., 9. wide, 10ft, 6. high, and 3ft., 7. d ep; 
has two rows of keys, shifting movement, an octave of pedals, and the following 
stops. Great Organ—Stopt diapason treble, stopt diapason bass, open diapason, 
paincipal, twelfth, fifteenth, flute and cremona. Swell—Dulciana and hautboy, 
May be blown either by hand or foot pedal. Apply to Mr. Farrow, 332, 
Pudding Lane, Eastcheap, City, where the Organ may be inspected, from 10 till 
4 o’clock.—As it is requisite that the sale of this Instrument should be effected as 
soon as possible, it will be sold at a considerable sacrifice. 


MUSICAL NOVELTY. 

THE REGISTERED CHROMATIC TUNING FORKS are now 
perfected and are offered with confidence to the musical world, as the most 
elegant and complete instrument ever invented for giving the correct pitch of 
every tone and semi-tone in the octave ; a pair of Forks, comprises the whole 
scale, so accurately divided according to the system of equal temperament as 
to enable any one person who can tune his own instrument, and will be found, 
of great utility to persons residing in the country, also to leaders of cho'rs, &c. 

Sold Wholesale by the music publishers Retail, at all music ‘ahops, in town 
and country.—Manufactured by E. GREAVES, late J. GREAVES and Son, 
56, South-street, Sheffield, sole Manufacturer of Eolian pitch pipes in single 
notes, Diatonic and Chromactic sets for Violins and Guitar, also blue Steel 
Lostenente Tunning forks. 


PIANOFORTES, 


At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berner’s Street, Oxrorp Sr. 
Every rT ot Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. 
A variety of Second-hand Instruments always on sale. Instruments taken in 
exchange, 
KENNAY & Co., 15, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 

















The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye ; 


The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and does not rc quire re-doing, 
but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
urple tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER AND BEAR’S 
GREASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the only effectual 
remedy, besides shaving the head, is the use of the two above-named articles, 
applied alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots from scurf. and as @ 
stimulant, and the Bear’s Grease as a nourisher. The NEW TOOTH-PICK 
BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between the Teeth, when used up and down, 
and polishing the surface when used crossways. The hair warranted never to 
come out. The UNION AND TRIPLE HAIR BRUSHES. The Double 
ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The 
Railway STROP and POWDER. The above new and elegant articles, in 
addition to a very extensive assortment of beautiful PERFUMES are the 
sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTION of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 
119, and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 
A YOUNG MAN, having £400, wishes to join a Musical Establishment where 
the above sum and his services may secure him a portion of the business. He 
has a thorough practical knowledge of the Pianoforte, aud has been 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

BY SPECIAL DESIRE, 

@— 

The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
intormed, that 


On THURSDAY NEXT, July 22nd, 1847, 


(IT BEING A SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT,) will be produced, An entirely new 
Opera, composed og for Her Majesty’s Theatre, by 


Sig. VERDI, entitled 









NADIERI. 


(The Libretto founded on the Drama of the Robbers of Schiller,) with new 
Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations.—The =cenery by Mr. Charles Marshall. 


Amalia,- - - - . Mdlle. JENNY LIND, 
Carlo, - - . - - &ig.GARDONI, 
Pramcesco, - - - - Sig. COLETTI, 
Moger, - - - - - Sig, BOUCHE, 
Arminio, - - - - Sig. CORELLI 
Rolla, - - - - - Sig. DAI PIORI, 
Massimiliano, Sig. LABLACHE. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 


*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
108. 6d. each om pa for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box- office, at the Theatre.—Doors open at Seven o’clock, the Opera to commence 
at half-past Seven. 





HARPS. 


T. MARTIN respectfully informs the Patrons and Friends of the late 
Mr. SrumperP, and the Musical Public in general, that he proposes carrying cn 
the business of ‘‘ HAKP MAKING and REPAIRING,” on the same principle 
as superintended by him for upwards of 36 years for the above-named eminent 
maker, and trusts that the result of his lang experience, and a conscientious 
desire to give satisfaction, will ensure to him the patronage and support he now 
takes the liberty of soliciting. 

References of the highest respectability may be had if required. 

22, London Street, Fitzroy Square. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, 


(Successors to Mr. FLeTcueR) Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
will sell by Auction, at their GREAT Room, 191, PiccapDILLy, on FRIDAY, 
JuLY 23rd, 1847, and following day, at one o’clock most punctually, the 
valuable and extensive Musical Library, including the collection of that 
eminent Pianist, 


IGNACE MOSCHELES, Esq,, 


(LEAVING ENGLAND) COMPRISING 
VOCAL MUSIC—Glees; National Melodies, with Pianoforte and Orches- 
tral Accompaniments. 
SACRED MUSIC —Anthems, Services, Masses, Oratorios, Novello’s Col- 
ns, &c.; with Duplicate Sets of Chorus Parts. 


HANDEL’S WORKS-—Dr. Arnold’s Collected Edition, om. large paper ; 
Dr. Clarke’s Edition, large paper; and numerous separate Works, v and full 


scores. 
OPERAS —The composition of the best Masters, English and Foreign. 


PIANOFORTE and ORGAN MUSIC—The works of the most classic 
Composers, ancient and modern; Pianoforte Duets; Pianoforte works, with 
sccompaniments; complete sets of Hummel, Weber, &c. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC—C ic, i 
quilts teens, by oth tae gies ete, ‘oncerted and Orchestral ) {usic, in parts 

THEORETICAL. HISTORICAL, & PRECEPTIVE WORKS— 
A most valuable collection, comprising many rare works; onthe 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


(BEING DISTINCT PRIVAT 
A POWERFUL CHA MBER ORGAN, 
With 4 stops, swell throughout, and an octave of pedals, 
PIANOFORTES, 
By Broadwood, Erard, Stodart, and other makers. 
An antique ARCHLUTE, from the Duke of Chandos’ Collection. 
VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, CORNOPEANS, TRUMPETS, é&c. 
May be viewed the Day prior to the sale—Catalogues will be sent on 
application. 








ITALIAN 
COVENT 


OPERA, 
GARDEN. 





The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT , 
Will take place 
On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY 22nd, 
On which occasion will be performed. for the First Time in this Theatre, 
MOZARI’S OPERA, 


LE NOZZE Di FIGARO. 


(which has been a considerable time in preparation.) 


Susanna, - « « * Madame GRISI. 

La Contessa, - - + Madile. STEPPANONI. 
Cherubino, - = + =WMadile. ALBONI, _« | 
Mareellina, - - - Madlle. BELLINI. 

Don Basilio, - + + Signor SALVI, 

Il Conte, - = +» « Signor TAMBURINI 
Bartolo, - - - - - £=Signor ROVERE. 
Antonio,- - - - + Signor POLONINI.' 


Figaro, . - Signor MARINI. 
Conductor, - - , M. COSTA. 


To be followed by A GRAND PAS by Madlle. PLUNKETT, 
To conclude with a New Ballet, entitled 


LA ROSIERE. 

Composed by G. Casati, in which Malle, Fuoco will appear, also Madlile. 
BapERNA, Madile. Bertin, Madlle. De Metisse, Madile, DeLEcHaux, 
Madlle. SrerHan, M. Gontik, M. Croce, M. De.resieEr, G. Casati, &c 

The Subscribers are respectfully intormed, that Madlle. STEFFANONI will 
make her second appearance in the Opera of ERNANTI, on Tuesday July 20th. 

*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the ‘Theatre, 
Bow Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 201, Regent Street. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
at Eight o’clock. 


JENNY LIND’S SONGS. 
MUSICAL BOUQUET. 


EDITED BY GEO. ALLMANN. 

No. 145, just published, price 6d., contains two favourite Songs from 
*€ Robert le Diable, ” embelliched with a beautiful portrait of JENNY LINv. 
Part 36. just published. price 1s. contains, No. 141,a Pot tourri, from “ I du 
Foscari;’? No. 142, a song by Boieldieu, and a song by Auber; No. 143, a song, 
“ The Prayer,”’ from “ I du Foscari;” No. 144, a song by Mendelssohn, and a 
song by Spohr. ‘ ‘Ihe Standard Bearer,” the “ Wanderer,” ‘ Erl King,” “ y 
Heart’s on the Rhine,” “ Summer Night,” from “ Don Pasquale.” “ Pestal,” 
and the Ethiopian Melodies, are also published. Each number is beautifully 
itlustrated, and may be had separately, price 3d. London: Office, 200, Hig' 
Holborn; and W. STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 


PIANO-FORTES., 
J. ROBINSON & CO. 


Have on sale at their old. established Manufactory ee stock of 
Cabinet, Cottage, and Piccolo Piano-Fortes, of remarkably rich and full 
tone, and of first-rate manufacture, with all the recent improvements.—Also 
a variety of second-hand at extremely low prices, which will be found very 
advantageous to country dealers, &c.—Several superior Patent Grands, 
Squares, and Grand-Squares by BRoapwoop and Sons, some of which, are 
nearly new, with all the improvements, at very low prices. 

43, MOORGATE STRREET, BANK. 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN’S 
WEW VOCAEL MUSIC, 


Messrs. LEADER and COCK beg to announce that ee A gare just published 
several NEW SONGS and DUETS by MApamMe CARADURI ALLAN, most of 
which have been expressly composed for her Pupils, and intended as useful 
music for the drawing-room. A list is printed, and may be had on application, 
or forwarded by post, free. 

63, NEW BOND STREET, CORNER OF BROOK STREET. 


THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 


Supply Hotelkeepers and Families at a small per centage on the importa- 
tion price—The 6lb. bags of Dor] sound black Tea are now charged 21s. 
the 121b. chests originally packed in China at 42s.; and other sorts at 183., 
and even as low as 15s. the 6 lbs. 

Offices: No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 
; BISHOPSGATE STREET. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








, SOV BREIGN 
Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 


Trustees. 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. | Henry Pownall, > 
B, Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. pirettors “ne Edward Scott, Esq. 
rectors, 


‘0 
CuHairMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Esq., M.P. 
Arthur Lennox, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Deruty-CuHairnmMan, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Eaq., M.P. Wiltiam Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 

Joha Ashburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 

. M. B. rd, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 

urances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 

world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured af death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 

is Company, obtain the advance of the full amvunt of the Policy, repayable by 
— extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 

in the Prospectus. 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 

will not leave his property encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
sentatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 

deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may, at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on favourable terms, and counti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy. 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTS On liberal terms. 
The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. H. D. DaveNnrort, Secretary, 








Professional Life Assurance Company, 
connecting the Clerical, Legal, Military, Naval, and Medical Professions; and 
holding out advantages to the Public not hitherto offered by any similar Institution. 
= Incorporated.—-Capital £250,000. —Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 

rietary principle.—Rates essentially moderate.—Every description of policy 


ited. Lmmediste, survivorship, and deferred anouities; and endowments to 
widows, children and others.—Every policy (except only in cases of personation,) 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go to and reside in Canada, Nova “cotia, 


ew Brunswick, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and Prince Edward’s 
sland, without any additional premium.—Medical men remunerated for their 
rts.— Loans granted on real or be ctpgoe: security.—One tenth of the entire 
profits epproprasiel for the rehef of the assured while living, and of his widow 
nd orphans. Annuities granted in the event of blindness, insanity, paralysis, 
accidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction disabling the parties.— Persons 
of every class and degree admitted to all the advantages of the corporation.— 
Rates for assuring £100 at the age of 25; 35; 45; and 55, respectively: namely 
#1 is. 6d.; £2 58. 6d.; £3 4s. 3d.; and #4 18s. 6d.—Prospectuses with full 
details may be had at the ()ffice.— Applications requested from parties desirous of 

becoming Agents.— Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
Eowarp Bay tis, Actuary and Secretary. 


PIANOFORTE TUNER. 
W. TIERNEY 
fies tfully offers his services as a TUNER of considerable experience 
his profession. An extensive practice amidst pianofortes of every con- 
struction enables him to tune with an accuracy attainable only by long habit. 
Terms (in Town)—Grands, 5s.; Cabinets, 4s.; Piccolos, 4s.; Squares, 3s. 6d. 
. Tierney tenders his opinion and mechanical skill in the choice of a 
swe hed either for the home or extreme climates. — Rolls-buildings, 
etter-lane, 








Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Asthmatic and Pulmonary 


Complaints, effectually cured by 


KEATINGS COUCH LOZENCES. 


Upwards of Forty Years experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 
in the cure of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and Pulmonary 
Maladies. The patronage of his Majesty the King of Prussia and his Majesty the 
Ring of Hanover, has been bestowed upon them ; as also has that of the Nobility 
and Clergy of the United Kingdom; and, above all, the Faculty have especialty 
Tecommended them as a remedy of unfailing efficacy. Testimonials are con- 
tinually received confirmatory of the value of these Lozenges, and proving the 

safety of their use, (for they contain no = nor any preparation of that 
}to that they ma: be given to females of the most delicate constitution, 
and children of the tenderest years without hesitation. 
red and sold in boxes at 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 
each, by THOMAS KEA‘ING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
London, Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors inthe Kingdom. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
Bir—Ih t pl in informing you of tae pees bord yor oneal 
ir—I have leasure in inform ‘ou of the t your ex 
COUGH LOZENGES have done on te ber 1845. I caught a severe 
from riding two or three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my 
gs, and quite took away my voice, so that 1 could not s above a whisper 
from time until December last. I tried all kinds of Medicines, but they 
‘were of no avail. 1 was then advised to td pay Lozenges, which I did only to 
|e" my friends, but betore 1 had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to my great 
» came back as strong as ever.—I am Sir, yours respectfully, 


ag Fanoeereg ot Organ b 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM.—CAUTION, 


GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautiful Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated Prospectus, and 
the name of their Country Agent; this will ensure the possession of a genuine 


Patent Harmoniam. 

GEO. LUPF AND SON, ‘ 
Manufacturers ot Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion, war- 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates. Price lists and 
drawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book er Music-sellers parceis to order. 
Geo. LurF and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloon.svury. 


NEW AND SELECT muUSIC, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


B. WILLIAMS, 30, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road: 


N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 


“COUNTRY LIFE &,” 

Is the best song vet written by that talented composer, and sung by him and 

gy he — eminent female vocalists with unanimous encores. The Poetry 
y H. Lovell. 


“JENNY LIND’S DREAM,” 


The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which these words were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most beautiful melodies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
onene 2 with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 
judgment. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 


Price Threepence per Sheet. the full music size, printed from engraved plates. 
and warranted correct ; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, a 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. 
VIOLIN MUSIC, 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. ; 
as Duets for two violins, each 1s. ; fifteen Overtures as Trios for two violins and 
Violoncello, each 1s. 6d.; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. 


WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN, 
In Nos. at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
may be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,” Airs from “‘The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Daughter of St. Mark,” ‘‘ Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any No. for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price 











NOVELLO’S EDITIONS, NOW READY (July {st.) 
Octavo Size. 


HANDEL’S “MESSIAH,” 
Complete in 12 Nos. each 6d. _ Ditto, bound, 6s. 6d. All the Chorusses in 
ditto, 8s. 6d. Haydn’s “ CREATION,” complete in 9 Numbers, each 6d. 
Ditto, bound, 5s. All the Chorusses in ditto, 2s. 6d. Cloth Cases for binding 
these Works, 6d. each. 

Handel's “ JUDAS MACCABZEUS,” No. 1,Sixteen pages for Sixpence. 

This work will be comprised in 12 Monthly Nos. 

Handel’s “ DETTINGEN TE DEUM,” No. 1, Sixteen pages for Sixpence. 

This work will be completed in 5 Monthly Nos. - 
Super-royal Quarto Size (Music size oblong). 

Handel’s “‘ MESSIAH,” complete. Price 6s, Haydn’s “CREATION,” 

complete. Price 4s. 6d. 

Set Shae copies are particularly adapted for pianoforte players, as there are 

only half the usual number of leaves to turn over. 

Allthe above Works are in Vocal Score, witha te Accompaniment for 


Wieiey Sees aa ein eet 





Thomas Keating, Esq. JAMES MARTIN. 
a —To preven ious imitations, please to observe that the words 
es ta Coven Lozznens,” are engraved onthe Government Stamp 


EDITIONS. 
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MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND’s @ 


CELEBRATED 


SWEDISH MELODIES. @ 





JUST PUBLISHED, by M. JULLIEN, 214, REGENT STREET, the whole of the SWEDISH MELODIES, as sung 

(wr) by MLLE, LIND at the private Soirées Musicales of HER MAJESTY, Buckingham Palace, end at HER MAJESTY’S 

. THEATRE, with the original Swedish words and English adaptations by G. LINLEY, DESMOND RYAN, and 
J. WREY MOULD. 





No. 1.—-“ Pasture Song,” = * -* + «& { * Come hither, my pretty herd.” 
HerdeSang, - = - - = * Kor alli di underli. 
il, No. 2.— Love Smiles no more,” ~ - - { “ Hope’s light is gone.” 
Tjerraniskog, - - = = ©= Lingt fran dig skild. 
Wit No. 3.—“ The Stars of Heav’n are gleaming,” ~ “ Above the earth at rest.” 
ut Alft under Hemme lens Faste, - + Der sitta stjer nor sma. 
No. 4.—* Pretty, pretty Girl,” - - - = “ Behold its image in the laughing stream.” 
i} Kom du lilla Fluka; - - - = Sag vill'du blif va nug en van sagod. 
No. 5.—‘ The Postboy’s Return,” - = “ Trot} trot! so ho! so ho! away we gol” Ny 
Skjuts Gossen Pa Hemyagen, ae: Hopp! hopp! se sa! se sa! Lat ga! h 
No. 6.—“ Winter warm’d into showers,” tapes: “Who can spy the peeping snowdrop.”’ 
Gladjens blomser Ijordens, - =< - { Hor du ¢ bur andar. 
No. :7.—“ The Sea King’s Bride,” a eS “On a shore his ocean realm was leaving.” 
Necken’s Polska, Pep em inine rn { O gvar dvaljs du klaraste bland sternor. 


To be continued, and to include the whole-of the original and extensive collection. 


THESE 2re the only authorised Editions of the Songs actually sung by Mile. LIND, as will be testified by those who were iD 
present at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening, June 17, 1847, and heard there for the first time in public.. The originality of MM, 
their composition places them quite APART from those Songs which have been produced by various Publishers, bearing the name of 

Mlle. LIND, but which have never been sung by her on any cccasioh whatever, i 


} 
0) THE PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS are by HERR KUHE, accompanyist to the celebrated Vocalist, and the 
Copyrights have been legally assigned to M. JuLLien by M. HIRSCH, Stockholm. 7" 


LA FIGLIA DEL REGCIM ENTO. @ 


The whole of the above successful Opera, one of the chefs’ ceuvre du genre of Donizetti, Opera Buffa, with Italian 
and English words. 





ia No. 1.—“Ev'ry one says it—all people know.” No. 4.—“ In hopé my heart that spot regaineth.” 
all Ciascun lo dice, ciascun lo sa. Qui. traito son da liete spemé. 
No, 2.— We now must part.” No. 5.—“ We, born ’midst the rolling.” ™ 3 
Qe) Convien paitir. Chi nacque al rimbombo. i 
No. 3.—“ Humbly suppliant at thy feet.”’ | No. 6.— The world is not my text book.” 


Supplichevol al tuo pie. To son wn vom di mondo, 
i In a word, the whole of the Music as sung by MLLE. LIND, MapaMr CASTELLAN, Mapame SOLARI, Sicnok1 
LABLACHE, GARDONI, COLETTI, and HERK STAUDIGL, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, forming the most complete Collection of 
Clas:ical Songs of Italy ever published, entitled i 


>) LA ILERA DOUTAILIA @ 


LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO POLKA, by JULLIEN, re-demanded at the Grand Ball given in honour of Her de 
Majesty hy Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 
% ‘ — oe NIGHTINGALE WALTZ, by JULLIEN, is a great favourite at the Balls and Soirées Dansantes \ 
of the Nobility. i} 
Vide Times, June 22.—“ The Public is WELL acquainted that the only authorised Edition of the SWEDISH MELODIGS, as 
Op) sung by Mile. LIND, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and at Her Majesty’s Concert, Buckingham Palace, are Published by JunL1en, with 
the original Swedish words, an excélleit English adaptation, and a charming accompaniment for the Pianoforte by Herr KUHE.” 








at N.B.—Many spurious imitations of the above Music having been published, M. JULLIEN, in order to prevent the Public froin 
purchasing incorrect copies, has attached a Fac-simile of his Autograph to each Copy, without which none are genuine. 





JULLIEN AND CO.,, 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 214, REGENT STREET. (yp) 


CQQOQDOQDOQNDOOOOOOQOOECE 


Trinted and Published, for the’ Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” by Witttam SpeNceR Jonnson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish ‘of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the’County of Middlesex; where all Communications for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To he had of G, Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho ; Strange, Paternoster Row ; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Booksellers, City Agent, Mr. G, F. Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, July 17,1847: 
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